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European Schools: 


Or, What I saw in the Schools of Germany, France, 
Austria, and Switzerland. By L. R. KLEMM, P#_D., 
Principal of the Cincinnati Technical School, author of 
“Chips from a Teacher’s Workshop,” etc. Volume 
XIl. INTERNATIONAL EpucaTION SERIES. Edited by 
Wm. T. Harris, LL.D. Fully illustrated. 


PRICE, $2.00. 


N this volume the author reports to the teachers of the United States the results of 
a ten months’ journey through the schools of Europe. The book contains truthful 
delineations of the present state of methodology and didactics in the public schools 
of Germany, France, Austria, and Switzerland. Lessons which the author heard 
are sketched as faithfully as a quick pencil could gather and the memory retain them. 





The author saw the best that Europe could offer him, and in this volume he has 
pictured the best results, described the most advanced methods, and gives a great 
number of valuable hints that will be serviceable to all teachers who wish to advance 
the standard of their work. 


Send for full descriptive circulars of the Series. 


D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 
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THE YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY. 

For School and Home. Edited by Larkin Dunron, LL.D., 
Head Master Boston Normal School. 

A series of choice volumes for supplementary reading, prepared 

and edited with careful reference to their helpfulness im the edu- 


cation of the Young. 
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STEEL | ourasitity, | 
PENS. 





The following Volumes in the Library now Ready: 
“STORIES OF CHILD LIFE.” 
By Anna B. BADLAM, of the Rice Training School Boston. 








DICTIONARY. 


THE STANDARD IN ; 


SPELLING, PRONUNCIATION, AND DEFINITION. 


6000 Copies of 
WORCESTER’S COMPRE- 
HENSIVE DICTIONARY sold 

the Boston Schools on 
A SINGLE ORDER in Sep- 
tember, 1880. 


Millions of School Books are Published according to Worcester. 











From PRESIDENT ELIOT, or Harvarp Cotuecr. “I have always 
referred to this work (Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary) as the standard.” 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ARE THE BEST 


IN THE ESSENTIALS OF 








—~— 


EVENNESS OF POINT, _ 
AND WORKMANSHIP. 


Samples sent for trial to teachers on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
753 & 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | 








IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Book I. At Home. 24 cts. Book III. In the Country, 36 cts, 
Book Il. At Play. 30cts. BookIV. At School. 42 cts. 


Also will be ready for early publication several other volumes. 
Copies of either of the above will be mailed to any teacher for 
examination on receipt of price. 





SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
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“Exactly What I Want.” 


| So said Miss Frorence A. Densmore, the well known artist and superintendent of draw- 
ing at “The Women’s Institute of Technical Design,” New York. Referring to Dixon’s 
Sketching Crayons she said:—“I am more than pleased, they are Exacriy Wuar I 
Every teacher interested in drawing should not fail to test Dixon’s Sketching 
_ Crayon, as she will find it exactly what she wants. 

| If you wil) mention N. Y. Scuoot Journat, and send 10 cents in stamps, we will 
| send you a sample, and also sample of Dixon’s Blue Crayon for map drawing. 








JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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R. & J. Beck’s 
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Sole American Agents, 


MORRIS EARLE & CO. 


Microscopes and all 
Accessories and Ap- 
paratus, Photogra- 
phic Uutfits for Ama- 
teurs, Spectacles, 
Kye-Glasses, Opera 
= and Marine Glasses, 

~ etc., etc. 
Iustrated Price List 
mailed free to any address, mention this paper 
in corresponding with us. 


ANDREWS M’F’C Co., 


Manufacturers of the only 


Dovetailed School Furniture 


IN THE WORLD. 





ANUKEWS’ 
Globe", Tella- 


kinds, 
boards, Dust- 
less Krasers 
and Crayons. 
Just Published. 
Goff’s Histori- 
cal Map of U.S. + 
Plain, incisive 
and complete. 
Send for circular. 


Andrews M’fg Company, 


76 FIFTH AVE., 


and Post and Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 


Near 14th St., N. Y. 
A. H. Andrews & Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago 











UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 








Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 


FIRST CLASS PIANO. 
SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS. 
If not for sale by your local dealer, address 


The John Church Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
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S YOSEPH GILLOTT’S (im 
STEEL PENS. (gig 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, !878. | Ce 

SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. ri oe 
For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 
FINE WRITING, wos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, ¥. Y. HENRY HOE, Soie Agent. 
HOSSFELD'S NEW METHODS FOR THE STUDY OF MODERN LANGUAGES. 


These methods are compiled on a clear, scientific basis, consistently carrying out the plan for 
securing the object intended, viz: to really teach the pupil to speak and write a foreign language easily 
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New Table Air. 
pumps, Superior 
Lever Air-pump, 
Lowest Rates to 
Sehools. Corre 
pondence desired, 
s Mention this Joup- 
“RAL. 





and quickly. 

GERMAN. Uniform in size and price ($1.25) containing (over 350 pages) ) Complete Grammar, a 
CH, Series of Exercises—over 200 pages of Conversation and ———p an appendix is 

SPANISH. \ added, containing the conjugation of Regular and Irregular Verbs. The new 
AN. ) Practical German Method, by Prof. CH. BRENKMANN, now ready. Spanish, French, 

and Italian ris 

A series of blanks for correcting exercises to be used with these methods, by which the pupil 

himself sees and corrects the mistakes (if any) he has made, relieves the Teacher of a long, tedious 

and relatively a fruitless task. 


Send for Descriptive Circular, with terms for introduction. 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL BOOK CLEARING HOUSE, 65 DUANE STREET. 





Writing, Drawing, Music, etc. Of Type-writer 


_ hl nem, Letters 1500 O10) 2) | Ro ycan be taken 


fron one original. 


Sefamples of work. KOLOL@LOLO MURS) Ares) 





EIMER & AMEND, | 


206, 207, 209, and 2441 Third Avenue 


NEW YORK. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


—— Chemical Apparatus, 


- - originot| PERMIGALLY PURE CHEMICALS, 
S000 COPIES Raa lentes, 


Colleges, 
Schools ane 
Laboratories, 


Recommended by over @upplied with the best goods at the lowest Price 


Burners and bustion F 
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PATENTED BY THOMAS A. EDIsoN. A. B. DICK COMPANY, 33°Ancet Se NC yege: 


Three Great Educational Works 


By DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M. 





Normal Methods of Teaching 


504 pages. $1.50 
This work presents the ** New Education” in 
its sim lest and most practical form, while it 
carefully avoids the vagaries and impractic able 
fancies Of the mere theorist. All of its methods 
have been tested in the school-room. 


Mental Science and Culture 
504 pages. $1.50. 

This work describes in a simple and concise 

form the nature of the mind and how to cultivate 

its faculties. It grew up in the class-room and is 

thus specialiy adapted to students and teachers. 


Philoso ophy of Arithmetic 
pages. $2.00 

“ Every chad library should have a copy of 

it, and every teacher of mathematics will find ‘t 

eee "neat Journal of Education, 


These works are written by a great teacher and 
distinguished author, who was for many years 
Principal of the First State Normal Schoo! of 
Pennsylvania. 
Special prices for introduction and to teachers 
for apamstiatien. Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 


The Normal Publishing Company 


1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


~ SAVE MONEY. Before you buy GUN 
BICYCLE or 

Send to A. W. GUMP & CO , Dayton. Ohie. 

i for prices. Over 400 shop-worn and 2d-han 


PaA Cycles. Repairing and Nickeling. Bicycies, 
Guns and Type-Writers taken in trade 
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$60 SALARY $40 EXPENSES IN AD- 
VANCE allowed each month. Steady 
employment at home or traveling. Nosoliciting. 
Duties delivering and making collections. No 
Postal Cards. Address with stamp, HAFER & 
CO., Piqua, O. 








“ MEMORY . = some CTORS.” DR. 
WARD Pick, P A., from - ab Ry to 

** Loisette.” with’ ooo for a Rational 
Method of IMPROVING THE MEMORY, AND Fa- 
CILITATING THE ACQUIREMENT OF KNOWLEDGE, 
without recurring to artificial means. New 
Edition, 25c. Address Dr. Pick, 24 CnionSq., N.Y. 


For a DISORDERED LIVER 
Try BEECHAM’S PILLS, 
26cts. a Box. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y., RELLS, 
For Churches, Schools, etc. , also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half a century 

noted for superiority over all others 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. Fl ULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN 4& TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
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Are AMERICAN, and the BEST. 
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Carbon Stub = CARBO! 
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Markham 





AnD Nos. 101, 505, 030. 
LEADING SCHOOL PENS. 

No, 28 
University 





AND Nos. 333, 444, 16. 
The Miller Bros. Cutlery Co., Meriden, Conn. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Pens, Ink Erasers and Pocket Cutlery 





‘Tce ERS andPA RENTS should not delay 
learning that the 


BADGER PRIMARY TABLE 


is of marked utility. The table and its equip- 
ment is for instruction in number, language, 
color, form, &c. The proof of its merits is the 
constantly increasing demand. Tables made for 
both home and school work. Write for circulars 
to the CHEMUNG NOVELTY CO., Exmrra, N.Y. 
Mention this Journal. 





Packer’s Tar Soap 


** 4. BLAND, LATHERS READILY, AND IN ODOR RE- 
CALLS THE BREATH OF BALSAMIC woops,”’—J/arion 
Harland. 
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Smootn, HEALTHFUL, BRILLIANT SKIN, 


For Shampooing. 
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In the Nursery. 


““No MoTHER WHO HAS EVER USED IT FOR HER 
BABIES WOULD WILLINGLY DO WITHOUT IT,” — Christ? 
Terhune Herrick. 


For Skin Diseases. 


“THE MOST COMFORTING AND SOOTHING SOAP WE 
EVER USED.” —Hadl's Journal of Health. 


Druggists, 25 Cents. Sample, 4 cents. (Half -cake, 
ro cents) stamps. Mention ** ScHoor Journal. 
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N unknown friend has promised to give $250 
each year to each of twelve boys who wish to 
get an education in our city college. The course is 
five years, and if all continue on through the fifth 
year and twelve commence each year, it will re- 
quire a fund of $15,000 for that year. The names of 
the boys receiving this aid will be given only to the 
committee selecting the students.and the donor, not 
even the president of the college knowing who they 
are. 


A PRINCIPAL of an important school said the 
other day, in a private conversation, that he 
did not believe in the ‘“‘new education” as he un- 
derstood it, and a little conversation with him 
proved that he did not understand it. Weare asked 
almost every week to state exactly what the new 
education is, and we have long ago declined to an- 
Swer the question in a dogmatic manner. All wecan 
say is, that it is education. Underlying principles 
governing school conduct are old, and there have 
always been some who have tried to apply them. If 
Adam had known the best way to educate Cain, 
evidently he did not, and applied his knowledge to 
Practical use, he would have been a new educa- 
tion teacher. We now teach words before letters, 
not on account of anything especially new in the 








In geography, we begin with the known and go to 
the unknown through carefully chosen steps, be- 
cause nature so teaches the child. We busy our 
pupils in a series of exercises with objects, and so 
teach the conception of numbers before the formal 
study of arithmetic is begun, because this is nature’s 
way of teaching. We never dictate a rule until its 
meaning has been thought out by the pupil; then 
we only help him to express his own thoughts. We 
train the hand, eye, ear, nose, and mouth, for we 
have no way of reaching the mind except through 
these senses. We advocate manual, or sense, train- 
ing, because this has been nature's way of elevating 
the race, all along the ages. We do nothing fora 
pupil that he can do for himself, because healthy 
growth is promoted by self-activity. Since we can 
not eat, digest, and sleep for a child, we do not give 
him his lessons in such a manner as to relieve him 
of mental work. If there is anything outside of, or 
contrary to, nature it belongs to what we call the 
old,” but if there is anything exactly in harmony 
with nature’s working, it belongs to what we call 


the “ new.” — 
A VERY intelligent English traveler comments 
on two features in the American public schools 
—the interest of the parents, and the humanity of 
the teachers. He gives several examples of the 
earnestness of Norwegian, Hungarian, French, 
Italian, and Irish parents to have their children in 
school ; also several examples of those whose chil- 
dren themselves insisted on going. In New York 
City he asked a bootblack to do some errands for 
him in the evening. “I haveto go to night 
school,” was the reply. 

It seems he asked boys in several cities if they 
were whipped at school. ‘‘ Never been whipped,” 
**Don’t lick at my school” were ordinary replies. 
One instance, however, is given where a boy declared 
his teacher was ‘‘ real mean and was whipping all 
the time.” 

The decrease of corporal punishment is more and 
more apparent over the country. It was once the 
prominent feature, it being demanded by the par- 
ents; it wasa relic of the old monkish education 
when the boys were set to learn what they did not 
understand, and whipped if they failed. It is now 
retained on the strength of tradition, for tradition 
holds sway with the teacher. 

This same gentleman has some good words for the 
teachers he met in the cities, but not so many for 
those he saw in the rural parts of Western Virginia 
and Tennessee; these he characterized as quite 
‘illiterate, and evidently having unformed charac- 
ters.” He thinks America is much overrated asa 
country to live in, that ‘‘the cooking is quite in- 
tolerable,” and there is ‘‘ not the observance of 
politeness by the working classes.” This he thinks 
is somewhat due to the lack of training in the 
schools. 





— 





HE “‘ average teacher ” is a good deal better than 
he used to be; this is being generally admitted. 
A good many more ‘average teachers ” are reading 
educational papers, and attending summer schools. 
The ‘‘ average teacher ™ has been a product of tradi- 
tion; he has had classes in spelling, reading, pen- 
manship, and grammar; he has kept pretty good 
order, But, after all, he wasa copyist; he did what 
otkers did, especially some favorite teacher. His 
day is not yet over; in thousands of districts he 
exists still. Oftentimes he worked on the farm in the 
summer, and taught school in the wirter, And 
there are a great many people who think such 
teachers are far better than the ‘‘ new fangled ” 
ones that have been to a normal school. 
The ‘‘ average teacher” does not mean to teach a 
great many years; he is looking for something 
better. He is teaching now until that something 





Plan, but because nature so teaches us to talk. 


sidly a doctor, perhaps a book agent. Teaching is 
only a stepping stone to something else, and he will 
ere long be missed from his place, and be succeeded 
by another average teacher. But each succeeding 
phalanx is better than its predecessor. For this let 
us be thankful. 





HE term “character” is coming; into the school- 
room, and the term “ discipline” is going out. 
By the latter term an indefinable something was 
meant by a great many. Others meant a habit of 
exactness; others, an ability towork. Now “char- 
acter” does not mean at all what “discipline” 
does ; one does not drive the other out. ‘‘ Character’ 
is coming in because it expresses the real object of 
education, it is a needed term. ‘ Discipline” is 
going out because the teacher attached a meaning 
to it that was in too many cases wholly unpeda- 
gogical. 

This change in the use of words shows a change is 
going on in educational practices; and this, in turn, 
means a change in educational theory. The 
thoughtful educator believes in training the mental 
powers; he sees that the power of attention can be 
especially improved, and this he knows lies at the 
bottom of any and all advancement. But he sees 
farther that he must aim at character if he would 
really educate the human being. There must be a 
purpose in his work. This serious consideration, by 
the teacher, of the objects of teaching shows the 
present drifts. If the ‘‘ new education ” means any- 
thing it means character. 





(THERE is yet a good deal of heresy as to the 

proper way of preparing teachers for school- 
room work, and the Brooklyn Eagle inadvertently 
reiterated an old chestnut therewith last week, 
when it said: ‘‘ After all, the teacher with a genius 
for teaching is apt to go straight to the practical 
business, and seizes and employs theories by instinct. 
Too much time may be given to abstract specula- 
tion. It is the case of Horace Greeley’s resumption 
over again. The way to educate is to educate. If 
you want to teach go ahead and teach.” Horace 
Greeley never urged the United States to resume 
until there was something to resume with. The 
government had all the money that would be called 
for, and that was enough. It is so with teaching. 
When a young man has capacity and knowledge of 
the teaching work, then let him go ahead and teach, 
but it is all nonsense to puta young man in the 
school-room who is ignorant of the nature of the 
mind and the science of method. Instinct is indis- 
pensable, but instinct isn’t knowledge. It only leads 
to it. And, then, instinct can never replace profes- 
sional knowledge. What could a lawyer do with 
his instinct, without a knowledge of law? All 
the old ‘‘ natural” doctors are dead. They used to 
set bones and give pills by some inner hereditary 
gift, since they were seventh sons of seventh sons. 
There are “natural” preachers, but they are not 
found in Brooklyn. Brilliant minds have been edu- 
cated to become aStorrs,ora Talmage, or a Behrends. 
These great preachers have added to great native 
instincts a wonderful amount of professional study. 
They didn’t jump up fiom college and go ahead and 
preach. Notone of Brooklyn’s best teachers learned 
how to teach by instinct. Underneath each one are 
years of scientific study. ‘‘ The way to educate is 
tc educate,” when you know how to educate, and 
not until then. This has been the teaching of all 
great educators, from Socrates down, 





A§ it is evident that the possession of truth 

and the develépment of the mind in which 
they are deposited are not identica!, considered as 
ends, and in relation to each other, the knowledge 
of truth is not supreme but subordinate to the know- 





better turns up. It may be he will be a lawyer, pos- 





ing mind. —Sm WILuiAM HamILTon, 
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PRINCIPLES, METHODS, DEVICES. 

There are principles underneath all school work, and it 
is possible to state them in so clear a manner as to be 
apprehended by all teachers. Here are a few of the 
more general ones that have become universally accepted 
as essential : 

The method of nature is the archetype of all methods. 

The means ought to be consistent with the end. 

Instruction should proceed from the known to the un- 
known, from the simple to the complex, from the con- 
crete to the abstract, and from analysis to synthesis. 

Now suppose a superintendent should add to those a 
score or more of others, print them, and say to his teach- 
ers, ‘‘ You need no other help than this; let devices 
alone, stick to your principles and you will not go out of 
the way.” This would appear sensible. After a day or 
two a teacher reports that his room is badly ventilated. 
He at once sends for a carpenter and suggests a device 
he has seen in Mr. Shaw’s book. The work is soon done 
and the room has pure air in abundance, The next day 
he finds a teacher in the high school puzzled how to 
teach contemporary history. He suggests to him a 
device he saw in the ScHOOL JouRNAL. The principle 
was strictly followed and the device helped him to do it. 
The next day he finds a teacher wasting a good deal of 
time in calling the roll, and he requests her to read an 
article in a certain number of the Journal of Education, 
giving half a dozen excellent devices for saving time and 
labor, and promoting accuracy in keeping a record of 
absences and tardiness. A few days after this he findsa 
teacher troubled about keeping pupils from unnecessary 
whispering. By chance he happens to have a copy of 
The Public School in his pocket, which he lends his dis- 
couraged teacher. The devices suggested by Mr. Brown 
helps him right out of his trouble and sets him going in 
a new race after the following of principles. 

The world is full of devices. It couldn’t get along 
without them. In every store, shop, factory, street, and 
home they can be found in abundance. Who does not 
bless these labor-saving appliances. The seller and ped- 
dler of devices has only begun his good work. Thou- 
sands of tired housekeepers bless his presence, and thou- 
sands of over-worked teachers rejoice to praise his inven- 
tive brain. The other day we bought a lamp with an 
excellent device for lighting and extinguishing the 
flame. We said, ‘‘ Bless that Yankee !” 

Devices are bad when they take the place of thinking ; 
they are good when they promote it. 

But do we understand what is the difference between 
principles, methods, and devices? Let us put down a 
few definitions : 

A principle is a comprehensive law, or doctrine, or 
statement of a general truth, from which deductions can 
be made. In other words it is a settled and correct rule 
of action. 

A method is an orderly procedure or process, or, in 
other words, a regular manner of doing anything. 
When this order is founded upon a principle the method 
is good. 

A device is a contrivance, or invention; a design, a 
project ; the object of which is to help in the applica_ 
tion of a method. It stands by a method, showing how 
to save time, labor, and vexation, and so promote quick. 
ness, accuracy, and an unnecessary expenditure of 
strength, and so the saving of money and health. 

These definitions are sound, for they have stood the 
test of years, and are accepted by all scholars wherever 
the English language is spoken. In view of them no 
one can say that a good device 1s not a good thing. We 
admit that when a teacher relies upon a device for her 
success, and does not use it as a help toa method, and so 
to a principle, she is putting it toa miserable use. But 
because it may be and often is abused, shall it not be 
used ? 

The time is far distant when devices will not be valued. 
It will be a glad day, when the world shall have reached 
such a degree of perfection that no better way of doing 
things can be thought of by the children of men. What 
a bliss it will then be to sit on some hill and feel that 
every possible invention has been thought out and per- 
fected, and that no better ways of doing things remain 
to be discovered. Then can the perfected world stand 
on the golden streets of eternal principles, all methods 
and all devices left far in the rear, as relicsof an imper- 
fect stage of existence. But, until this day of glory, let 
us stick to devices as helps to our methods and princi- 
ples, and so helps to our thinking and working. 





THERE is no subject more important than the oiling 
of a course of study. No question calls for more li 
reading, more mental insight, more practical wisdom, 
and wider experience. 





A WRONG IDEA, 





A clergyman who had preached for forty years sadly 
remarked, as he looked backward, ‘‘I began with a 
wrong idea of my work. I thought the thing to aim at 
was the utterance of abstract theological truth. I now 
see that I should have aimed to relate these to life.” 

Au artist who had been instructed in the studio of a 
man famous to the preceding generation, remarked, “I 
have not had a correct idea of art. I went to Paris and 
saw there were things reached by the artists there that 
I had no conception of. I began again, and now I feel 
the people want my work.” 

Many a teacher has felt that he has worked all his life 
long with a wrong idea of teaching. How many young 
men come from the colleges each year, and, having 
quite a stock of knowledge on hand, proceed with enthu- 
siasm to arrange pupils in classes, and get them to 
learn the same! Some of these men go beyond this 
point, but they are few. A prominent teacher lately 
said, ‘‘ I had taught several years, was in fact the prin- 
cipal of a large academy, when my assistant in Latin 
and Greek left suddenly. My specialty was the natural 
sciences, but not being able to get a good teacher of 
Latin and Greek, I took the classes in those languages 
myself. Ina short time the same enthusiasm pervaded 
them as I had aroused in natural sciences. I began to 
investigate, and found there was a science of teaching, 
and that if a man understood it he would be successful 
in teaching anything.” 

This man began with a wrong idea, but he got hold of 
the right one afterwards. Not all make this discovery. 
A teacher who graduated with honor at Yale College, 
and has had good positions, is now looking for a place 
with a small salary ; he is quite sullen, and speaks as a 
disappointed man does. He blames the school officers, 
and even the community where he has been; they 
respect him for his attainments and sincerity, but they 
say, ‘‘ He does not seem to get hold of his pupils.” This 
is their way of saying he does not understand the busi- 
ness of teaching. He will go on until the end of his 
days with his wrong idea ; teachers are hard to teach. 

It is a question every reader of this paper should ask 
himself, ‘‘ Am I on the right track?” No matter how 
long he has been teaching, let him ask this daily of him- 
self, To confound the hearing of lessons with the divine 
art of teaching is very common. 





FRENCH PRIZES TO AMERICAN EDUCATORS. 





It is always interesting to know what intelligent 
foreigners think of us, so it will be interesting to our 
readers to see the list of those who have received recog- 
nition at the Paris exposition. It will be noticed that 
among educators we have included school book pub- 
lishers, boards of education, and departments of public 
instruction. 


A. 8. Barnes & Co.—Gold medal. 

Ivison, Blakeman & Co.—Gcld medal. 

Board of education, Wisconsin—Gold medal. 

Boston public schools—Grand prize. 

Buffalo public schools—Gold medal. 

Department of public instruction, California—Gold medal. 

Department of public instruction, Iowa—Gold medal. 

Elizabeth (N. J.) public schools—Gold medal. 

Moline (Ill.), public schools—Gold medal. 

Bureau of education, Washington—Gold medal. 

National deaf mute college, Washington—Gold medal. 

Ohio, commissioner of schools—Gold medal. 

Perkins institution for the blind, Massachusetts—Gold medal. 

Pittsburgh public schools—Gold medal. 

Sockanosset school for boys—Gold medal. 

State public school, Coldwater, Mich.—Gold medal. 

Washington bureau of education—Grand prize. 

Indiana industrial school—Gold medal. 

Galveston public schools—Gold medal. 

Boston public schools—Gold medal. 

Pittsburgh public schools—Gold medal. 

State of Massachusetts, department of public instruction—Gold 
medal. 

Public schools, California—Gold medal. 

Public schools, Wisconsin—Gold medal. 

Public schools, Michigan—Gold medal. 

American museum of natural history, New York—Gold medal. 

Chicago Public library—Gold medal. 

New York University—Grand prize. 

Rennselaer polytechnic institute, Troy—Grand prize. 

Smithsonian institution, Washington—Grand prize. 

Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore—Grand prize. 

Eastman College, Poughkeepsie—Gold medal. 

Manual training school, Philadeiphia—Gold medal. 

Manual training schooi, St. Louis—Gold medal. 

Massachusetts institute of technology, Boston—Gold medal. 

The Century Company, New York~—Grand prize. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Cambndge, Mass.—Gold medal. 

Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia—Gold medal. 

Merriam, Springfield, Mass.—Gold medal. 

University of California—Gold medal. 

Prang & Co.—Gold medal. 


THE HOME SCHOOL. 





All children who have homes receive the largest part 
of their instruction in them. Would we could say 
“best part” ! What would be the effect if all our home 
were centers of uplifting culture! Too many parents 
consider that the education of their children is entirely 
committed to the teachers in the school-room, and that 
their duties are done when they see that their children 
have ‘‘ got their lessors.” Much more than this jg 
needed. A good bvok full of instructive stories and 
knowledge written in a style interesting to children, 
regularly read by parents to children, and in turn by 
children to parents, is an educational force of great 
power. Parents who have wisdom enough to lay outa 
year’s course of reading, and follow it, very soon find 
out the great benefit that comes from it. In many 
families children look forward to the literary evening 
hour with great anticipation of delight. Froebel educa. 
tive games for the young are of great value, and we 
believe that more will be made in the future of educa. 
tive games for young people. In the home there must 
be the utmost freedom. As soon as a fixed program 1s 
established, and fixed school discipline required, the 
usefulness of a home school comes to an end. Interest 
is the drawing power here. In this day of excellent 
children’s stories for young people, there will be no diffi- 
culty in selecting what will educate a family of children 
into a taste for the best literature, increase the stock of 
knowledge, and help to make home the center of most 
healthful influences. Teachers can do a great deal 
towards educating parents in the work we have here 
pointed out. What an annex to the school would the 
home become if all the children in every family should 
become thoroughly acquainted with a dozen English 
classics. It is one of the cheering signs of the times that 
more and more parents are appreciating this home 
work. 





BALTIMORE in 1883 took the initiatory steps to estab- 
lish a manual training school. This became so success- 
ful that it has become necessary to double the size of the 
building ; the number in attendance is about 500. It is 
under the direction of engineer John D. Ford of the 
United States navy, an officer of broad and generous 
views. Ina recent visit there was evidence of a deep 
interest in every class. About three hours per day are 
given to drawing and shop work. In this latter branch 
the remarkaple feature was the self-management of the 
boys: they were crowded into small quarters, and there- 
fore labored under many disadvantages, but the spirit 
of doing was upon them ; they intently followed out the 
sawing, turning, forging, and construction they had 
undertaken. Three hours per day are given to the 
general school studies, so that in time there will bea 
large number to give instruction in the grammar schools, 
for this is sure to follow. From this inspection of the 
manual training effort in Baltimore we infer that ifa 
movement of this kind has taken hold of a conservative 
people, it is because it has claims of a most serious kind. 

Supt. Henry A. Wise is cautiously laying the founda- 
tions of a superior system of education. The newer 
buildings for the colored youth that we visited are sub- 
stantial, roomy, and are furnished with suitable educa- 
tional appliances. He will be able to furnish through 
the enlarged manual training school, hundreds of active 
young men to take a part in the activities of this rapidly 
growing and important city. 
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THE National Educational Association is to consider 
whether it will have a permanent secretary or not. A 
committee was appointed, and they desire suggestions. 
We think there are other needs greater than this. As it 
now stands, the president is the man of drudgery, and 
we should favor the employment of an assistant to do his 
clerical work. This would make matters easy. There 
is no real need of a permanent secretary. 





Is it better to read nonsense in a dead language oF 
sense in a livingone? The answer isobvious. The next 
question to be settled is whether there is more sense in 
the ancient or modern languages. In order to settle 
this point we must put the old Greek and Latin poets, 
orators, and essayists over against modern authors. 

ince this is not a difficult task it would seem that this 
question, whether it is better to study the Latin and 
Greek, or the English, French, and German in our col- 
leges, should be soon disposed of. If discipline without 
regard to thought is the thing aimed at, then we “” 
easily find languages that are far more difficult than the 





Woman's Christian Temperance Onion—Gold medal. 


Latin or the Greek. 
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WHAT DOES PEDAGOGY INCLUDE ? 





What is pedagogy? The science, art, and history of 
education ; in fact, it includes ever; thing that pertains 
to educational philosophy, practice, and theory. Some 
have objected to the word, but until a better one can be 
found, we must be content to use this one. It has a 
classical origin, but its meaning has changed since it 
was used in Athens at the time of Pericles. Then, a 
pedagogue was a child attendant, or guardian, often 
being a slave, with no education. and not expected to 
have any. Now the word has lost this application, and 
includes all that pertains to the great work of educating 
a human being, either in the school-room or out of it. 

The first subject in this science is the history of edu- 
cational thought. Notice, we do not say the history of 
education, but the thoughts that have educated the 
world. It is one thing to know -vhen a certain man 
was born and died, and it is altogether another thing to 
know what his thoughts were. 

Thought has ruled and is ruling this world. Thinkers 
are our real kings and queens. How many of the 
thoughts of England’s sovereigns would it take to out- 
weigh the thought in the ‘“‘ Merchant of Venice,” or in 
one of the speeches of Pitt, or in one of the essays of 
Gladstone? By an accident of birth Charles I. was king 
of England, and by another accident he lost his head. 
A little thought in that head before it was taken off 
would have saved it. Columbus’ great thought was the 
discovery of America ; Lincoln’s, the Emancipation 
Proclamation ; Livingstone’s, the stopping of African 
slavery, the open sore of the world ; Michael Angelo’s, 
the matchless dome of St. Peter’s, Rome, where he 
‘hung the Pantheon in the air.” So all along the track 
of the ages thought has ruled the world. It is the work 
of the educational historian to trace the progress of this 
thinking down to the present day, and then turn 
prophet and predict the future triumphs of the human 
mind. , 

Take Pestalozzi as an example. Early in life he read 
Rousseau’s Emile, and he thought and wrote about it for 
nineteen years. At last he put his thought in practice, 
and at the age of fifty-two established his school and 
‘commenced to ‘‘ turn the car of education quite around, 
and make it point in an opposite direction.” Froebel 
studied Pestalozzi's school for a year, and then hada 
thought of his own, and it culminated in the kindergar- 
ten, which is likely to be a greater blessing to the world 
than any system ef education ever established. Rous- 
seau’s thought was received from a long line of thinkers 
who had gone before him—Friar Bacon, Lord Bacon, 
Ratich, Comenius, the Jesuits, John Sturm, La Salle, 
and long before these, the old thinkers of Greece and 
Rome. It is nonsense to claim that any one human 
brain originated very much. Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Merchant 
of Venice” was far older than Shakespeare, but he 
clothed its dry bones with living flesh, blood, and 
nerves. Now, the history of educational thought is 
inspiring because thought is always inspiring. What 
inspiration there is in the steam-engine! We never 
tire of looking at it. What inspiration in the telegraph 
to-day, with: four messages going one way and four 
others going the other way, all at the same time on one 
wire! Then the phonograph, which is destined to make 
the whole world one great ear, so that what is whispered 
in secret shall be published in the daily press ! 

When we go back and st-dy this thought in educa- 
tion, we begin to realize what a great thing teaching is. 
It uplifts us, enlarges us, inspires us, and, shall I say it? 
makes us more God-like. For what is this boundless 
universe? Nothing but one mighty, ilimitable, un- 
‘theasured, unfathomable thought. King David meant 
this when he said, ‘‘ How precious are thy thoughts to 
me, O God, how great is the sum of them!” 

No teacher begins to hve as a teacher ought to live, 
until he has studied the progress of educational thought. 

But more than this, there is a world within us, with- 
out which the world without us would be nothing. 
What am I? Look in and think of that which does 
your thinking. What is it? Awake or asleep, it goes 
on, thinking, thinking, thinking. What is it? No one 
can tell, yet we all can study it.. It is this that we call 
mind, or soul. The teacher must know its phenomena 
and growth, else how can he educate it? Who would 
think of hiring a man to run a locpmotive on one of our 
railroads who knew nothing about a locomotive? The 
law would soon take good care of him on Blackwell's 
island or within the walls of Sing Sing prison. What 
42 uproar it would make in the city of New York if a 
teacher should be sentenced to state’s prison for twenty 
years for not knowing mental science! Would it not 
be right ? Why not? We, as teachers, deal with mind 


Wwe are supposed to strengthen all of its parts, and pre- 
pare it for its mature thinking. We must strengthen its 
powers of judgment, imagination, and generalization, 
and prepare our boys and girls to become broad-minded 
men and women. Can we do this work unless we under- 
stand the mind? But how about right and wrong? 
Here is a great subject. Teachers cannot ignore it. 
What is right? Who shall decide? The state, the 
church, or the individual? Never before in the histosy 
of the human race was this question so important, for 
never before have men had so much individual power. 
We are not now protected by high castle walls. The 
ramparts around our old cities are crumbling to ruin. 
Why is this? The growing power of the obligation to 
do what is right. What governs us? Who governs us? 
Not laws, not law-makers, but a certain something 
within us that makes us first know what we ought to do, 
and then a certain something else within us that makes 
us determined to do it. Conscience and will. But 
where does the law of God come in? Tris is an import- 
ant point which we cannot discuss here. It belongstoa 
part of the science of education. Ethics and psychology 
make this science most important to every teacher. 
More of this at another time. Our space is more than 
filled this week. 





WHICH? 


By WILLIAM J. EcKOFF. 

Are we Grecian, Roman, Christian, English, Ameri- 
can, or Eclectic ? 

We are Grecian in our love of verbiage and hair-split- 
ting—vide our English grammar, so-called ; in the love 
of beautiful outward show, without troubling ourselves 
overmuch as to the substance; in the unconscionable 
amount of memorizing; in the national vanity which 
considers the barbarian foreigner as entirely beneath our 
standard. We are Roman in the cast-iron regulations ; 
in the motto: Every one for himself and the devil take. 
the hindmost. Do you protest? Roma locuta est! Do 
you struggle? Do you totter? The flesh-hook of the 
percentage system is hooked into you. The dying glad- 
iator is dragged from the arena. Next! 

Are we Christians ?—I beg leave to become indignant 
at the question. Yes, indeed, we are. We have regu- 
lar opening exercises. We spend from ten to fifteen 
minutes that way every day. And some of our school- 
choirs sing, really very nicely. 

We are English in our fawning admiration for the 
biped in authority. We all cringe to ‘Is Roil Ighness,’» 
the school commissioner. We “ defer, defer, to the 
Lord High Executioner.” 

We are American in the sturdy, democratic-republi- 
can belief that anybody is fit for any office. The bold 
Bird of Freedom screams: “ E Pluribus Unum; no 
matter which one.” This helps the schools very much. 

Weare Eclectic in the interesting omniumgatherum 
of methods accumulated at the hands of superannuated 
gentlemen who have not yet learned that there is such a 
science as pedagogics. 

In conclusion we would observe that ours is the only 
absolutely perfect school-system in the world. Tigah! 
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THE first thought the pupil should have as he enters 
the school-room is, ‘‘ What can I do to-day to aid in mak- 
ing an excellent school?” The teacher should put this 
thought before the school. The other thought, ‘‘ What 
can I get out of the school to-day,” is a selfish one. 
‘What have you done? not, what have you got? is the 
motto in this school,” said the Moravian teacher at 
Bethlehem. Here comes in the defect in the marking 
system. Let the teacher mark for studies, but let him 
also mark for helpfulness, for right doing. 





‘“WE must see the first images which the external 
world casts upon the dark mirror of his (the child’s) 
mind ; we must know the words which awaken the 
sleeping powers of thought, and stand by his earliest 
efforts, if we would understand the prejudices, the 
habits, and the passions that will rule his entire life. 
The entire man so to speak is formed in the cradle of the 
child.” —DE ToOcQueEVILLE. 


Here are words of the profoundest meaning. They 
state some of the fundamental truths of education. The 
teacher should copy out those words and read them over 
and over; in fact, burn them into his brain. To teach 





one must know the child ; he is not a piece of wax to be 
molded by the lessons he recites. The Creator has fixed 


in him the powers that will make him a man, if they are 
allowed to act. These the teacher must know and aid, 
and that is all he can do. If he does not know them he 
will waste the time of the child. 
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AN IMMINENT DANGER. 





By Dr. C. M. Woopwarp, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

I wish to call attention to a most serious danger. The 
danger is not new, but it greatly threatens manual 
iraining in a sister city. The case stands thus, and it 
may come up in any school. 

The city high school has shop-work as a part of its 
course of study. It did have some drawing, but it has 
never co-ordinated the two, and I believe the drawing 
has of late been more or less suspended. The shop 
teacher has been receiving about a thousand dollars a 
year. 

Now comes some one with the proposition to hire a 
mechanic to take the shop work for a good deal less than 
$1,000. The danger evidently is that under the tempta- 
tion to save a few hundred dollars the school board may 
sacrifice manual training. 

The proposition could come only from one who takes 
it for granted that manual training is mere trade work, 
and that only a man who has learned a trade can teach 
it. This grand mistake of regarding shop-work in a 
manual training school as trade work is our most dan- 
gerous enemy. If that point is yielded, then we must 
admit that skilled mechanics versed in trade methods, 
though ignorant of drawing, and mathematics, and 
science theoretically, are the proper persons to teach 
trades. 

This is the shortest and most effective method of kill- 
ing manual training. It is short, for it comes disguised 
as a friend and well-wisher. It is fata! for mere trade 
work, and trade methods cannot live three years in any 
public school or school for general education. 

My first shop teacher (this was several years before the 
Manual Training School was established) was a very 
skilful mechanic with a great reputation as a fine work- 
man. He was a flat failure asa teacher. He could not 
teach a class at all: he could snow a single student ; 
but in the case of a slow or dull student he found it 
much easier to do his work for him than to get him to 
do it himself, and besides the work was better done. 

This last circumstance appealed to him strongly. He 
could not bring himself to feel that the main thing was 
not to get the work done, to finish the models, to con- 
struct certain articles for show or use. The ideaof train- 
ing the boy, and making his development and power the 
sole object of tool instruction, lay far below all his philo- 
sophy, and I had to drop him. 

Several other trials failed for similarreasons. Finally 
I learned to appreciate teachers, men endowed with the 
divine gift of reading a boy’s mind and able to give just 
the amount and kind of help necessary to aid the learner 
toclimb. ButI think I like the other figure better. In- 
stead of lifting a boy one high step after another, the 
true teacher subdivides the step into such small ones 
that the boy can climb them by himself. That is the 
man I want fora teacher in shop, in drawing, every- 
where. With him one can have a good school. With- 
out him, even if one save many a dollar, his school will 
fail. But a narrow man runs in a rut, and a rut of 
necessity runs into the ground. 

I wish most earnestly to warn teachers and school 
boards, not to adopt a low standard. Do not relegate 
shop-work to an unscientific, illiterate, narrow man. A 
good article costs money. Poor goods are cheap. Do 
not save your dollars and spoil your school. 





FRBEL says, ‘‘ What man tries to represent he be- 
gins to understand.” This seems to be simple, at first 
sight, but let us follow the thought. As man becomes 
genuinely educated he tries to be a representation him- 
self of the Divine Being who made him. So that the 
question how to genuinely educate man is indeed a 
great thing. Now we must consider what this genuine 
education is. The germ of this is in the child, we are to 
supply the conditions. Allow the child to develop ; give 
him freedom. 





THREE plans are wanted in this city just now, and 
three thinkers will get golden prizes : 

1, Something—a tower, monument,—something that 
will beat the world for our coming World’s Exposition 
in 1892. 

2. A plan for Grant’s monument. 

8. A plan for the new Episcopal cathedral. 





The world is in great need of thinkers just now. 
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CONVERSATION. 





Ideas, thoughts—these are as necessary to real conver- 
sation as foundation stones to a building. An empty 
brain can no more converse than an empty cistern can 
deliver water. The first requisite to a conversation, 
worthy the name, is something to talk about, and 
thoughts about it; subject, ideas, expression—these 
three. What are good subjects for conversation? This 
depends upon the person with whom you are convers- 
ing. With an intelligent farmer the following would be 
good : 

Political issues. 

Labor saving machines. 

How to increase the productiveness of land. 

Fruits adapted for cultivation. 

Garden products, and their attention. 

How to decrease the cost of production and jincrease 
the price of products. 

Would a protective tariff help the farmer ? 

The value of a thorough college education to a farmer. 

What taxes ought to be higher and what lower? 

Timber culture ; its effect on soil and rainfall. 

Fruit farms, hop farms, wheat farms, and corn farms : 
Do they pay ? 

The salaries of ministers and teachers; how much 
should they be, and how paid ? 

A similar list could be drawn up adapted to every 
profession. 

We will suggest a few subjects, concerning which 
teachers should talk when they meet by the fireside or 
in more formal conference. The list is by no means 
complete. 

If the principles of the New Education are old, and 
have been followed by some, ever since the dawn of 
civilization, can they therefore be called ‘‘ new” ? 

Was Pestalozzi in any modern sense a teacher? 

Can the principle, ‘‘ Never tell a child what he can 


find out for himself?” be lived up to? Ought it to be 


followed ? 

Is it necessary in grading to give more prominence 
to one subject,as for example arithmetic, than to others? 

How can it be determined when a child should be pro- 
moted ? 

Is it mght to require all children to follow the same 
course of study ? 

If a child does not like arithmetic, and cannot under- 
stand it, should she be urged to study it? 

Why is it that among several pupils receiving exactly 
the same instruction, some will still become poor 
writers ? 

How can teachers manage so as to secure more per- 
manency and better pay? 

Is it best ever to whip or punish a pupil in the presence 
of the ‘pupils? 

Is it best to use corporal punishment at all? 


PROMOTING CONVERSATION AMONG PUPILS, 


In accomplishing this important end, it is not neces- 
sary that the pupils should at first know much about the 
subject proposed, but it is necessary that they should be 
able and anxious to ask intelligent questions, and after- 
ward have memory enough to talk about it. 

Suppose the subject proposed is ‘‘The Congo Free 
State.” The teacher must know a great deal about this 
new country, and say enough to excite an interest in the 
minds of the pupils so that they will ask about the 
region covered by it. Among other questions these 
might be asked : 

Where is the Congo Free State ? 

Who established it ? 

Can white people live there ? 

How long is the Congo river? ‘ 

How large is it? 

Is it navigable? How far? 

Who explored it? When? 

How many people does this country contain? 

Their languages? Religion? Habits? Social cus- 
toms? Wars? Slave trade? 

The products of the country? Animals? Climate? 
Is it a good country for Europeans to visit? Why? 

After these and similar questions have been answered, 
the teacher should turn around and ask them to his 
audience. Bring up some question exciting discussion, 
as: Is it best for such a country to tax merchandise and 
products exported or imported? What would be the 
best way of civilizing suchaland? 

Induce some pupils to find something written on this 
country and have it read. Talk about it. 

if persons converse about a subject with which 
one is familiar, and the other is willing to ask questions, 








the conversation may be very interesting. 
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Conversation is much neglected in our schools, yet it 
is a most important art, and should receive the atten- 
tion of all teachers who are desirous of improving their 
pupils in the art of listening well and knowing some- 
thing of the world, as it really is around us, for the fact 
is, good listeners are much rarer than good conversers. 





® WHAT DOES MANUAL TRAINING DO ? 





By C. L. Baxter, Sayre, Pa. 
WHAT DOES IT DO FOR PERCEPTIONS ? 


What a pupil might easily overlook by the observation 
of an object in the hand of the teacher, or examining it 
for a moment himself, he can scarcely fail to discover 
when he is obliged to examine it minutely for the pur- 
pose of reproducing it in material form. The best les- 
sons in form are those in which the pupil is required to 
cut from wood or paper what he is studying. The best 
lessons on color are those in which the pupil actually 
mixes his own paint. The best lessons on qualities of 
objects are those which the pupil learns by testing 
materials with tools. What he cannot discover in this 
way, he may never know. 

To draw a sketch or outline of an object develops per- 
ception, but in a still higher degree can perception be 
developed by making the object, when it can be done. 

To describe an object develops perception. The actual 
making of an object is the best description, and develops 
the perception to the greatest extent. 


WHAT DOES IT DO FOR MEMORY ? 


Manual training requires the closest attention, and 
therefore must increase the power of the memory. A 
deep interest in anything aids in remembering it. 
Pupils are interested in making objects, as well as in 
seeing and describing them, and the memory is thus 
strengthened. 

Frequent reviews cultivate the memory. Every 
advance step in manual training requires, more or less, 
the use of ideas and principles already learned, and thu 
serves as a constant review. 


DOES IT DO ANYTHING FOR THE IMAGINATION ? 


One way of cultivating this faculty is by creating ideal 
conceptions. The forming of such conceptions for the 
purpose of working them out by the hand, must surely 
develop this faculty. 


DOES IT DO ANYTHING FOR THE UNDERSTANDING ? 


This faculty may be cultivated by working origina) 
problems. In manual training, pupils have a large 
scope in which to exercise originality by making objects 
of different forms and dimensions, in cutting angles of 
different degrees, in combining forms already familiar 
to produce new figures, etc. 

Thinking cultivates the understanding. 

Manual training requires close, constant, and correct 
thought. 

It need hardly be added that it also cultivates the 
attention. : 

Manual training develops knowledge in the concrete ; 
jts reasoning is inductive, and its work, in the main, 
synthetic. These three forms of instruction are recog- 
nized as the correct basis for the development of knowl- 
edge in immature minds. 

It is not intended that pupils must make arithmetics 
because they study arithmetic, nor that they must make 
grammars because they study grammar, nor that the 
college graduate must earn his living by teaching Greek 
because he has studied Greek. Neither is it intended 
that all boys must build houses because they study car- 
pentry, nor that all girls must become dressmakers 
because they learn sewing. Arithmetic and grammar 
are taught that the principles they embody may be 
utilized in business and social life. Manual training 
should be taught for the mental development and the 
practical turn it gives the pupil. Most pupils live in 
two worlds: one in which everything is real, and has 
an objective meaning ; the other which is largely ideal, 
and is a land of fancy and dreams. The former is the 
life out of school, and the latter the life in school. 
Manual training connects this ideal world of the pupil 
with the real world, and aids largely in preparation for 
practical life. 

Manual training is the most natural method of develop- 
ment. It expands a power of the mind which is essen- 
tial to success in life. Il refer to what the Yankee calls 
knack, better known as genius. Here lies its greatest 
value. It prepares the pupil to take hold of things in 
the right way, and cultivates the power to do what is 
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advantage in the same degree, because none is so inti. 
mately associated with objective realities. 

In the past, the farm has been the great manual train- 
ing school of our country. At every turn in his labors, 
the farm lad meets something which tests his skill, or 
calls forth his genius, and teaches him to be clever in 
planning and handy in executing his work. To holda 
plow, to draw a furrow, to swing the scythe, to load the 
hay, to build the fence, to fell the tree, to saw the wood, 
to cut the corn, to measure the grain, to drive the team, 
to break the colt, to mend the plow, to make the har. 
row, to build the kennel for the dog, the sty for the pig, 
the cote for the doves, the fold for the sheep—these are 
some of the labors he must learn to perform with skil] 
and care. By these labors the very same powers are 
developed that manual training now seeks to unfold, 
He is the very boy who will work the hard problem 
and learn the long lesson, and have original ideas. How 
many of our presidexts and statesmen were farmer lads? 
How many of our successful business men learned on 
the farm how to adapt themselves to circumstances? 
How many of our professional men have acquired by 
labor on the farm the tact which helps them to overcome 
difficulties? It is generally conceded, I think, that many 
of our most successful men in all the vocations of life 
have received a kind of development associated with 
farm life, that is one of the principal causes of their 
success. Manual training has possibilities for mental 
development which are of the greatest value, and which 
should not be despised. 





THEORY OR PRACTICE— WHICH ? 





By J. H. Orcutt, Odebolt, Iowa. 


In these days of progressive ideas, we hear and read 
many theories regarding the presentation of subjects; 
much regarding instruction in morals; many things 
regarding the management of schools. We listen atten- 
tively to the fine-spun arguments. The more we listen 
to many of them, the more bewildered we are, the more 
we are of the opinion that the originators are mere 
theorists, that they teach school on paper or from the lec- 
ture platform, and are not acquainted with the real work- 
ings of the school-room. Why not call a halt to some of 
these so-called educators? Why not order an examina- 
tion as to their fitness for teachers, but make the exami- 
nation one of searching introspection ? Put the follow- 
ing questions on the list. Should I put myself on the 
rostrum of personal ambition and say, behold me, hear 
me? Should I do my school work for the purpose of 
commanding attention, merely? Shall I set myself up 
as right, and, if others do not agree with me, count 
them as decidedly wrong? Should I denounce the com- 
mon school teacher as a fraud, or remember that I, too, 
at one time, was without experience? Can I success- 
fully teach etiquette, while in reality I Jack in the 
common courtesies of life? Can I expect to teach 
truthfulness effectively, and yet place the falsehood 
of practice before my pupils? Is it my duty to teach 
text-books or things? Should I make my pupils into 
machines, or teach them how to see, how to hear, how 
to investigate ? Should I stultify and dwarf the intel- 
lects of precious souls by doing the work they can be led 
to do for themselves? Would it not be better to direct 
energy than to check it by cast-iron rules? 

Should we require our pupils to sit at their desks as 
though they were driven into straight-jackets? Is it not 
better to teach obedience because it is right, than by fear 
of pore sg ? Is it not a better omen to send a boy or 
girl into the world a student of things about him, than 
with an ability to answer ninety per cent. of all questions 
gone over in the course of study? Are we so wrapped 
up in self that is self, ‘‘ first, last, and all the time”? 

Observation, association, reading, and experience 
have called forth the foregoing thoughts. I believe 
that the world is progressing and that the teacher should 
not be behind men and women of other professions, nor 
the industrial world. 

I believe in the inductive method in teaching. Ob- 
serve the child that is carefully following the introduc- 
tion of a new subject. See the expression of genuine 
satisfaction at thé discovery of something new to him. 
How his countenance brightens as he nears the goal! 

Now let us as teachers stop and think. The care of 
immortal souls has been entrusted to our keeping. We 
are responsible for the charge. Our country, society, 
and the well-being of the world depend upon the school- 
room, the teacher. ‘‘ Posterity calls to us from the 
bosom of the future” to be ourselves, true to our charge, 
and true to our God» Methods cannot save us. They 
are good when La used, but: when made a hobby, 
they are a curse. e methods that crush a teacber® 
individuality and personality should be abandoned. 1 
practice based on the true order of studies and a know" 
edge of the order of faculty development be the guiditg 
star of the teacher. Let the teacher study the child. 
study self, and then in the light of intelligent enets! 
“act—act in the living present, heart within and 
o’erhead.” 





undertaken. No other school employment possesses this 
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In this department will be found methods of presenting sub- 
jects and of teaching them, founded on sound principles of 
mental development, It is intended that they be the best (not 
always the only best), whether new or old, 
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OBSERVATION LESSONS WITH SIMPLE EXPER- 
IMENTS. 


se 


By Jonn F. WooDHULL, Prof. of Natural Science in the 
New York College for the Training of Teachers. 


I. INTRODUCTION, 


The series of papers, of which this is the first, will be 
published monthly during the year, each paper outlining 
work for four short lessons suitabl2 for primary or 
grammar grades. 

In the New York College for the Training of Teachers 
we are making a careful study of the question whether 
it is practicable for common schools to give science les- 
sons by experimental methods in every grade from the 
first year of the primary to the last year of the high 
school. We have classes of pupils in all grades in what 
is called our model school, which have a certain portion 
of their time allotted to the scientific department, to be 
used as the head of that department may see fit, 
Apprentice teachers from the college are put in charge 
of the work, so that the conditions may be as nearly 
like those in the public schools as possible. 

The main object at which we aim is to train the chil- 
dren in the use of their senses, and open those avenues 
through which their minds must acquire a knowledge of 
nature. 

We therefore choose such experiments as give special 
training to the senses of seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, 
and touching. We direct the children to objects of every- 
day interest, not so much with the idea of loading them 
with facts, as of arousing their curiosity, and begetting 
in them inquiring habits of mind. They are taught that 
information comes as a reward for seeking, and not as a 
pill which must be taken. We cannot believe in the 
custom of pouring in facts and requiring the children to 
memorize certain formulated doctrines, of which they 
can have no adequate conception ; and, however funda- 
mental they may be as scientific conclusions, the chil- 
dren cannot be considered to be prepared for them. 

We make use of familiar, every-day objects which 
chance to be nearest at hand. The total expense of 
material for the year need not exceed two dollars. No 
one need to hesitate to undertake these lessons for lack 
of skill or experience. Nor is it necessary for teachers 
to conclude that their own knowledge of science is too 
meager to justify introducing them into their classes. 

If persons have arrived at that point in their education 
when they have learned to say, ‘“‘I don’t know,” they 
are admirably qualified for this work. 

The method of conducting the lessons must depend 
somewhat upon circumstances. We have given them in 
the ordinary school-room, the children remaining in 
their own seats. Probably this will be necessary in most 
schools. > 

Our present method, however, is to gather the children 
around a large table—kindergarten fashion—and, 
although most of the experiments are performed by an 
older person, some are done by the children themselves, 
and in all cases they are allowed to come in contact with 
the things by having them passed around. 

Experiments are performed slowly, with occasional 
explanations and frequent questions, to direct their 
minds to the proper object to be observed. 

Faraday, when some one was about to perform an 
experiment before him, said, ‘‘ Before you begin, tell 
me what you wish me to observe.” 

Both desultory observing on the one hand, and seeing 
with a prejudiced mind on the other, must be constantly 
guarded against. 

The questions of the children frequently suggest the 
advisability of repeating an experiment several times, 

and of bringing in allied topics not mentioned in these 
papers. 

If an experiment fails, it should always be suspected 
that the fault lies with the experimenter, since nature is 
always ready to fulfil her part of the contract, and he 
Must give himself no peace until he has corrected his 
error, 

It seems necessary to give a rather minute description 
of our method of performing each experiment. At the 
‘ame time it is not in any case implied that this is the 








only method. The author is fully persuaded that noth- 
ng is so valuable as individuality in teaching. 

To acquire the habit of adapting one’s self to circum- 
stances, and make use of those things which are nearest 
at hand, is of paramount importance. Those who may 
intend to direct their work according to the suggestions 
made in this course of experiments, should know that 
these are merely suggestions. The actual lessons given 
must be the product of the brain of the individual 
teacher who gives them. 

, The following resolution was adopted by the American 
Institute of Instruction at its annual meeting, July, 
1889 : 

** Resolved, That instruction in natural science by 
experimental methods should be given in schools of all 
grades ; that in primary and grammar grades it should 
take the form of observation lessons, calculated to 
develop the spirit of investigation, so that by the time 
the pupil reaches the high school. he will be prepared to 
begin more systematic study ; that in the high school it 
should undertake to give a thorough training in scien- 
tific methods of studying nature rather than a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the whole realm of natural 
science.” 
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THE NATURAL ORDER FOR THE EXPRESSION 
OF IDEAS OF FORM. 





By LANGpon 8. THOMPSON, Jersey City. 


In a previous article we have said that form study is 
analytical and that form expression is synthetical. All 
are agreed that making, modeling, constructing, decor- 
ating, drawing, etc., are methods of form expression ; 
but we are not all agreed as to the natural order in 
which these methods should be taken up. There are 
those who have industriously proclaimed that the proper 
order is construction, representation, and decoration. 
Let us inquire for a few moments if this is the natural 
order. 

Suppose a child has studied an object, as a cube, or a 
box, as a whole, and is ready to express his idea of its 
form. He can only express his idea completely by mak- 
ing or constructing the thing itself in three dimensions, 
and generally, but not necessarily, in the material of the 
original object. Making or constructing is then un- 
doubtedly the first in order. When an object has been 
thus constructed what is the natural instinct, to draw it, 
or to decorate it? Undoubtedly the latter, as the object 
is not complete until it is decorated. The decoration of 
an object is a more concrete process than the representa- 
tion of it by drawing. The decoration of a real object 
involves three dimensions, no one of which is changed in 
its relations to the others; while the drawing is an ab. 
stract process in which the actual dimensions are entirely 
ignored and only accidental appearances are regarded, 

Representative drawing, then, including painting, is 
the culminating and most difficult method of form ex. 
pression ; and instead of being thrust out of its natural 
order into the primary grades, should be reserved for a 
later period, the grammar or high school grades. 

Perhaps some one may say that the order, construc- 
ticn, representation, and decoration, has reference to 
drawing only. The same idea is conveyed in other 
words by the expression : “ First, the facts of form; sec- 
ond, the appearances; and third the decoration of form.” 
We believe this arrangement still more faulty than the 
first. The facts of form cannot be represented by draw. 
ing ; they can ouly be represented by the object itself, 
or an object of the same form. There is an arbitrary 
language called Orthographic Projection, which by the 
use of certain conventionalities enables one who has 
learned this language, to imagine or construct the rea] 
object. This conventional language, however, is of late 
invention comnared with representative drawing, and is 
still more abstract than the latter ; hence, instead of pre- 
ceding, it should come after representative drawing. 
Again, decorative drawing involves two dimensions 
while representative drawing involves three; for this 
reason and because it is more concrete than representa- 
tive drawing, it should precede the latter. If then 
these terms are applied alone to drawing, the natural 
order is decorative, representative, and constructive 
drawing. 

There may be those who think the order of these 
subjects is a matter of indifference. It is not denied 
that a persevering teacher and patient pupils may have 
a good degree of success by the use of wrong methods, 
Pupils learned to read in spite of the defective methods 
of fifty or ong hundred years ago. This fact, however, 
is not a sufficient reason for abandoning the present 
methods and going back to the past. 


WRITING. 





COMPOSITION, 
In the new aspects of education writing has come to 
have a large place in school-room work ; and this should 
be so, for the higher man goes in civilization the more 
he writes, and the more he has to do with the writ- 
ings of others. It would scarcely be wrong to define 
education to be, guiding a pupil to know and to write. 
Daily compositions. The teacher will aim to have 
every pupil, from the youngest to the oldest write each 
day. He must train the mind to desire to make written 
expression, by demanding written expression until it 
becomes easy to do it. 
Materials. He will find it best to purchase paper by 
the ream and sell it out to the pupils ; note size is best. 
The neat keeping of the paper and pens must be aimed 
at from the start. In one school it was noticed that all 
had cigar boxes in which pens, paper, and envelopes 
were kept. 

Subjects. Thesubject will vary with the age, of course, 
but in all cases the pupil must write about what he 
knows. This cardinal principle is at the foundation of 
all this work; and it is disobedience to it that brings 
such poor results. For young pupils, such a subject as 
‘‘ What I saw coming to school” isa good one. Let the 
very young children try to use 25 words; those more 
developed 50 words. (50 words will fill about a note 
page.) 

Pencils. The first draft may be with a lead-pencil, 
and for young pupils the pencil orly should be employed. 
As there will be many pencils to sharpen, the ‘“‘ Unique 
Pencil Sharpener ” will be found indispensable. It costs 
$1.25, and a boy can sharpen all the pencilsin a few min- 
utes. 

Examination. In a large school, the work of the 
younger pupils should be examined by the older ones— 
say the “first class.” (1) They will be looked over to 
see that capitals are properly used. (2) To see that the 
expression is neat and forcible; in other words, that 
they say their say well. The best one or two should be 
read, the teacher saying, ‘‘I want you to hear what 
Mary says about — .” When read, the teacher may 
say, ‘‘Thatis very prettily said.” Do not say unkind words 
about the others ; simply select the best and read them. 
The older pupils may read their own, not always stand- 
ing on the platform; let them rise at their seats. If a 
pupil “‘ hates” to read her own production let another 
read it for her. Encourage, encourage! Have pleasant 
words to say when one has tried hard. 

Development of subjects. The teacher will give daily 
instruction in ways of handling and treating subjects. 
Suppose it be ‘‘ What I saw on my way toschool.” The 
teacher will tell ‘them that (1) the main things should be 
put down ; (2) the interesting things should be selected. 
She will call on one of the little girls: ‘‘ What did you 
see first?” 

**T saw Jenny Smith coming up the road.” 
written on the blackboard.) 

‘** What occurred next ?” 

‘* We talked about her dress.” 
board.) 

** What next?” 

‘We saw a bee ona dandelion.” 
blackboard.) 

** What next ?” 

‘* We heard the bell ringing, and so began to run.” 

** What next ?” 

‘*We caught up with Mary Thompson, and she said 
her aunt was sick.” 

The teacher now says, ‘‘ See how well you can write 
that on paper; when it is done I will read it.” It will 
come up somewhat as follows : 


WHAT I SAW WHILE COMING TO SCHOOL. 

This morning when I started for school I saw Jenny Smith ; she 
had ona new pink dress. It looked very pretty. I waited for her 
and when she came up to me we talked about her dress. Her 
mother made it. Right at the corner we saw a big bee on a dan- 
delion; he was trying to get his breakfast, I suppose. While we 
looked at him wallowing about we heard the bell ring, and off we 
started on the run, so we should not be late. As we reached the 
gate we caught up to Mary Thompson, and she told us her Aunt 
Mary was very sick and that the doctor was there. 


This is read and the teacher says, ‘‘It has the two 
things a composition must have—the facts and it is in- 
teresting.” 

‘* The novelist calls the facts incidents. This is quite 
interesting, that is, we all like to hear it. This is one of 
the good things that comes from writing compositions— 
we are pleased and made happy.” 

This general plan should be pursued with all the 
classes. Compositions should be prepared and read 
every day: of course not allcan be read, there is not 
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time for that. So some from every class will be selected 
and commented on properly. 

One of the great reasons why composition writing does 
not flourish more in the schools is, that it is not made a 
part of the school-work as arithmetic, or geography, 
is. There should be instruction given in it every day. 

If the plan given is followed in the fourth reader class, 
for example, suppose ‘“‘ My Seat-Mate,” is given for a 
subject. The teacher will ask : 

‘* What will be first ?” 

‘*T will give a description of him—age, etc.” 

“What next?” 

“Tell about his peculiarities—ways of doing things, 
etc.” 

** What next” 

**Some anecdotes.” 

Now all the class will be set to writing ; they will be 
encouraged to produce something interesting. The 
work of each will be examined by the teacher. He 
selects one. 

MY SEAT-MATE. 

The boy who sits next to me is about sixteen years old and has 
red hair. He wears gray clothes, generally; on Saturdays he 
wears black ones. He has a silver watch, but it does not keep 
good time. He hasa jack knife with two blades, one of which is 
broken off at the end. Heisa pretty good sort of a fellow, but 
don’t like tostudy more than most boys. He likes apples but not 
as much ashe does hickory nuts. He says he is going to be an 
engineer when he grows up. If he builds a railroad he says I may 
be a conductor, but I mean to be president. About a year ago he 
caught a young woodchuck and it grew quite tame. He kept it 
in a box and we had great fun with it on Saturdays. 

Reproductions. To keep the pupils at work the teach- 
er tells an anecdote, and asks them to write out what 
they can remember. These should be biographical, his- 
torical, geographical, etc. There should be point to 
every one; there should be incidents in every one of 
them, something for the mind to take hold of. 

Not too much should be expected of children in their 
compositions. Simply aim to have the mechanical work 
of expression become easy by much practice. The Crea- 
tor has implanted in every individual the desire to ex- 
press himeelf; it is for the teacher to give the means. 


+ 
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AN HOUR IN A DISTRICT SCHOOL. 








By ELLA BOLDRY HALLOCK. 


Place—A south side village on Long Island ; teacher, 
—Mr. Corodon Norton; average attendance,—about 
thirty ; number of grades,—five. A typical district 
school, you say, and if you could have seen the old 
school-house and its desolate situation, you would have 
said a typical district school-house, but let us see if the 
instruction is of the ordinary fifty-years-behind type. 

A bell is softly struck, once, twice, and without a 
word, tiny creatures who have waited two long hours 
for their turn come eagerly to the desk. There is no 
fright, no shyness, no stupidity visible on their faces,— 
only a lively, childlike look of expectancy. The teacher 
turns to the page on the chart containing the new word, 
“has.” The picture of Nat carrying a basket and a 
pitcher, the cat holding a bird, and the squirrel a nut, 
are familiar to us all. - 

Teacher (pointing to the picture of the pitcher.)— 
What is this thought? Pupil—A pitcher. 7. (pointing 
to the picture of the basket.)—-What is this thought? 
P.—A basket. T.—What is the boy’s name? P.—Nat. 
T.—Where are the pitcher and the basket? P.—In 
Nat's hands. 7.—Look at the picture and tell me about 
the pitcher and the basket. P.—The pitcher and the 
basket are in Nat’s hands. 7.—Now tell me the same 
thing and begin the sentence with Nat. P.—Nat has the 
pitcher and the basket in his hands. 7.—Say the same, 
leaving off ‘‘in his hands.” P,.—Nat has the pitcher and 
the basket. 7.—Let us find the words. What is this 
thought? (Pointing to the word Nat.) P.—Nat. T.— 
This? P.—The basket. 7.—This? P.—The pitcher. 
T.—What little word connects two thoughts? P.—And, 
T.—Points to it. P.—What did we say of Nat? P.— 
Nat has the pitcher and the basket. What is the new 
word we have used? P.—Has. 7.—Point to it. T.— 
Find it in another place. 7.—In another. 7.—Read 
the first sentence. The same questions were asked in 
regard to the cat and the squirrel, which were quickly 
answered, and the sentence read, The time consumed 
thus far was about five minutes. The pupils had been 
well trained on preceding lessons, hence the ease with 
which a new one was taken up. Then these babies were 
given a language exercise. 

Ethel steps in front of the class, teacher hands her a 
book. T.—What shall we say about Ethel? P,—Ethel 
is holding a book, 7,—Instead of saying ia holding, 





use the new word. P.—Ethel hasa book. Johnny is 
given a pencil and pupils tell about Johnny in the same 
manner. Teacher placesa hat on Susie’s head. 7.— 
Tell about Susie. P.—Susie has a hat on. 7.—What 
was the last word? P.—On. 7.—Remember it, for we 
shall learn about that word this afternoon. Each one 
give me a sentence having has in it, meaning to hold, or 
own something. The sentences were given, and errors 
corrected. In the reading and speaking the words were 
distinctly separated, yet spoken easily and naturally. 

The lesson that hai been read from the chart had been 
placed on the board in script, pictures of the basket and 
pitcher being inserted in proper places, and was read by 
the class the last thing. The class was then dismissed 
with the order to copy the writing and bring in on 
slate next time. 

During the hour three or four classes recited, just as 
it is necessary in all district schools for them to recite, 
but the teaching was marked by the same characteristic, 
viz., to impress the idea before calling for the expression. 
As one of the incidental features of the daily program, 
the following is very bright : 

OBJECT OF EXERCISE.—To teach facts relating to 
shipping, give exercise in conversation, and cultivate 
imagination. 

Johnny, who represents a farmer, stands in front of 
the platform, and is supposed to be ploughing. Seated 
on the edge of the platform is Ernie, the farmer’s boy, 
supposed to be perched on the fence watching his father. 
Back of him is another boy representing the farmer’s 
dog. Jimmy standing behind the teacher's desk is the 
stranger on horseback. He is told to look away to the 
left and imagine he sees a river, to point to it, and ask 
some question about an object he sees on it. There is 
much grinning and awkwarkness, for this is their first 
exercise in original dialogue. Finally a question comes. 
Stranger—Is that a steamboat on the river? Farmer.— 
Yes, that is a steamboat. St.—What does she carry ? 
Fr.—The boat is loaded with lumber. St.—What do 
you do with the lumber? F'r.—It is for our houses and 
barns. (Blanks occur in the conversation, but the 
teacher is ready with suggestions.) St.—Do you ship 
anything else besides lumber? *Fr.—Yes, we often 
bring bricks. St.—Whatdo you do with bricks? Fr.— 
Use them for the foundation of our houses, also for our 
chimneys. St.—Have you no other way of shipping 
things. Fr.—Yes, they can be brought on the railroad. 
St.—How far is that from here? The questions con- 
tinued, the boys became interested, and displayed con- 
siderable knowledge of shipping in their questions and 
answers. 

The teacher rather made a specialty of drawing. One 
valuable exercise was to request pupils of every grade to 
make a picture of some description that had occurred in 
the reading lesson. ‘It is a step,” he said, ‘‘ towards 
getting the upper hand of that all-important faculty, 
the imagination.” 

‘“*T have no time for these new methods, I have no 
time for the ‘development’ of subjects, language les- 
sons, cultivation of imagination,” etc., says the district 
school teacher, all over the land. The above shows that 
one will find the time if he has the ideas. We cannot 
give what we do not possess. ‘The trouble is, we have 
not mastered these new methods and made them our 
own. This teacher was solid on educational principles, 
alive to the wants of child-nature, and constantly study- 
ing how to meet them, consequently he found the time 
for true teaching. The ten minutes a teacher has for 
one recitation may just as well be given to good teach- 
ing, as to poor teaching, or, a better name, no teaching 
at all. It is no excuse for a district school teacher to 
say he has no time or opportunity for ‘‘these things.” 
The day is full of opportunities, the only point is to be 
be ready to meet them. 


SCHOOL-ROOM APPARATUS. 








Many teachers are so cramped by need of apparatus 
that they cannot do good work. We urge every teacher 
to make a strong effort to have his school-room properly 
furnished. If all cannot be got, let something be added 
under your administration, and let your successor keep 
up the battle. 

A Teacher’s desk. This may be a table, but it should 
have several drawers, so that the top of it will not be 
littered with books and papers. There should also be a 
good cane-bottom chair, 

Pupils’ Desks. These may be single or double, but they 
should be of cherry or ash, and on iron standards, and 
screwed down, If they are made of boards, have them 
taken out and used for kindling wood, Have the desks 
kept nice and well varnished, 





Recitation Seats. These may be settees with backs, 

Blackboards, Of these there should be not less than 
thirty square yards in every school or recitation room, 
They should be kept in good order. 

Pointers and Erasers. These should be of the best 
kind ; no pieces of boards for pointers, or old rags for 
erasers. 

Crayons. These are cheap ; don’t use chalk, 

Maps and Charts. Maps of the state, county, and 
United States are indispensable ; charts for reading, phy- 
siology, etc., are needful. 

Cyclopedia and Dictionary. The.e should be laid on 
the teacher’s desk, and used. 

Thermometer. This should be where the pupils can see 
it, and be taught its use. 

Clock. The clock is usually over the teacher’s desk ; it 
is easier seen if it is on the side of the school-room. 

Bells. A hand-bell and a call-bell are necessary. 

Numeral Frame. This is necessary for the younger 
pupils ; for the older ones an “ arithmetical frame ” is 
very useful. 

There should be a stove, globe, curtains, brooms, 
dusters, shovel, poker, ash pail, water pail, dipper, and 
hooks for hanging clothing. 

This list is by no means complete ; in a few years there 
will be a large addition made to it, for the day of objec- 
tive methods is at hand. 


oa. al 


‘** BLUE MONDAY.” 





By ANNA May SOULE. 

In using different text-books in your history classes 
you will find at the end of every week or two, that there 
are a number of “ threads” which have been dropped. 
You will also feel that some of the class may not know 
as much about certain topics as others do ; that there is 
sometimes a tendency on the part of a pupil to forget 
what others tell, unless it isfound in his text-book. Fre- 
quent written reviews remedy these troubles. If a pupil 
knows he is likely to be called upon to talk about any 
subject spoken of in the class, he soon becomes aware of 
the fact that the recitation is not only time in which to 
show how much he has gathered, but just the time in 
which to gather more information. By these reviews, 
too, a teacher finds out just about the condition of each 
mind regarding the work done. He knows what points 
need to be reconsidered and what methods of presenting 
a subject are most sure of accomplishing the purpose. 
That accuracy and ease of expression are cultivated by 
these reviews, you will see at once. 

These reviews, too, ate a comfort to a teacher. They 
make extra work in preparing questions and correcting 
papers, but the benefit to the class repays for this outlay, 
and they do lighten the gloom of a ‘blue Monday.” If 
the class does not do well the fact is not forced upon you 
all at once, for you look the papers over one by one dur- 
ing the week. Besides the papers are rarely poor, espe- 
cially if a record of them is kept and counted as a part 
of the examination; no matter how enthusiastic most of 
us are, we are a little more earnest when there is an 
immediate and evident gain to be secured. 

Sometimes our Monday is varied and enlivened bya 
‘‘ Literary Program.” Thatis, instead of having a writ- 
ten review we spend the recitation hour in reading and 
reciting from various authors, or-from short essays 
which part of the class have prepared. For instance, 
the Monday after my last class in United States history 
had finished studying about the settlement of the colo- 
nies we had this program : 

1. ‘The Puritans,” from Macaulay’s History of Eng- 
land. 

2. “‘The Mayflower,” from Everett’s Oration. 

8. ‘*The Landing of the Pilgrims,”—Mrs, Hemans. 

4. “The Exiles,”—Whittier. 

5. ‘* The Changeling,”— Whittier. 

6. A description of atrial for witchcraft from Hol- 
land’s ‘‘ The Bay Path.” 

Two weeks before the program was given, the class 
were asked to suggest something for it, and part of the 
pieces were chosen by those who read. Those who did 
take part in the literary exercises wrote short essays 02 
some of the differences between the northern and south- 
ern colonies. The subject was not given until Friday 
so the time required for the essay was no longer thaD 
that usually given to the preparation of the lesson for 
the day ; a number of the pupils spent much more than 
that time on the work, however. 





A PuPtt in a class, not ten thousand miles from this 
city was asked, “What is the cotton gin?” and she 
wrote, ‘ It is a machine for converting cotton into g™ 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
class work, in geography, history, etc. If rightly used it will 
greatly increase the general intelligence of the pupils, and add to 
the interest of the school-room. 











THINGS TO TELL PUPILS. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC TELESCOPE.—Photography has been 
applied to many new uses, but one of the most wonder- 
ful is as an aid in studying the heavens. Miss C. W. 
Bruce, of New York, has just given $50,000 for the con- 
struction in California of a 24-inch telescope. Stars too 
faint to be detected with any other instrument may be 
photographed with the twenty-four inch lens, and any 
person could thus obtain a map of a portion of the sky 
showing stars too faint for him to observe in any other 
way. In all these cases the plate furnishes an accurate 
measure of the objectediscovered. In some cases it is 
estimated that 20,000 to 30,000 stars have been photo- 
graphed on a single plate. 





G1aNT SPIDERS IN CEYLON.—In the mountains of 
Ceylon is found a spider that spins a web like bright, 
yellowish silk, the central net of which is five feet in 
diameter, while the supporting lines, or guys, are some- 
times twelve feet long. Birds as large as larks are often 
caught in these webs. The horseman frequently dashes 
right into the web, the stout threads twining about his 
face like a lace veil, and the big insect with his sprawl- 
ing legs, which are often six inches from tip to tip, com- 
ing in contact with the traveler’s nose. If one tries to 
catch the spider he will bite, and although not venom- 
ous, his jaws are as powerful as a bird’s beak, and one 
will not forget the encounter. The bodies of these 
spiders are very handsomely decorated, being bright 
gold or scarlet underneath, while the upper part is 
covered with the most delicate slate-colored fur. 


THE FLYING SQUIRREL.—The flying squirrel differs 
from common squirrels, mainly in having a broad skin 
between the fore and hind feet on each side forming a 
parachute when the animal is in the air. Itis about ten 
inches long, of which one-half is the tail; the color 
above is light yellowish-brown, the tail being rather 
smoke-colored, and white beneath ; the fur, as in all the 
species, is very fine. The little animal sails from a high 
toa lower point, a-distance of forty or fifty feet, and 
when it wishes to alight, the impetus of its course en- 
ables it to ascend in a curved line to about half the height 
from which it descended ; running quickly to the top of 
the tree, it descends in a similar manner, and will thus 
travel a quarter of a mile in the woods, in afew minutes, 
without touching the ground. 





ANIMAL LIFE IN THE GULF STREAM.—The surface 
waters in the Gulf stream teem with minute life of all 
ki-ds. There the young of larger animals exist, micro- 
scopic in size; and adult animals which never grow 
large enough to be plainly visible to the naked eye occur 
in immense quantities. By dragging a fine silk net 
behind the vessel, these minute forms are easily taken, 
and when placed in glass dishes millions uncounted are 
swimming backward and forward. When looked at 
through a microscope we see young jelly fishes, the 
young of barnacles, crabs, and shrimps, besides the adult 
microscopic species, which are very abundant. The 
toothless whale finds in these his only food. Rushing 
through the water, with mouth wide open, by means of 
his whalebone strainers, the minute forms are separated 
from the water. 





THE CHRYSANTHEMUM.—The chrysanthemum has va- 
tiously colored flowers. There is an old statement that 
the Soochow gardeners take it when it is a foot above 
the ground and pluck off the terminal bud at the top. 
After a few days the one bud originates two. These 
again are decapitated and a similar result follows, so 
that when autumn arrives the number of flowers on one 
stalk is very great, and they grow into a sort of round 
hemisphere like a cart covering. The Soochow garden- 
ers mentioned mean of course the gardeners of the great 
Plain of which Soochow is the capital, and Shanghai 
with Tai-tsang and Kiang-yin are particularly noticed 
48 having a climate or soil, or Jocal skill in horticulture, 
Which greatly favors the variability of the Chinese aster. 
From the statement made it is probable that there is no 





the China aster or more variety in it, than in the gar- 
dens of these cities. There are coarse and fine varieties. 
Some chrysanthemums grow to ten feet in length, and 
some disks are as large asasaucer. It was the early 
discovery that modifications in the flowers could be pro- 
duced in this way, that led the Chinese to attach so 
much importance to this flower. 





SNIPES ACTING AS SURGEONS.—The snipe has often 
been observed in repairing damages. With its beak and 
feathers it makes a very creditable dressing, and even has 
been known to secure a broken limb by means of a stout 
ligature. A snipe was killed which had on the chest a 
large dressing composed of down from other parts of the 
body, and securely fixed to the body by coagulated 
blood. The most interesting example was that of a 
snipe both of whose legs had been broken. The poor 
creature had contrived to apply dressings and a sort of 
splint to both limbs. Im carrying out this operation 
some feathers had become entangled around the beak, 
and not being able to use its claws to get rid of them, it 
was almost dead from hunger when found. Ina case 
recorded by M. Magnin a snipe, which was observed to 
fly away with a broken leg, was subsequently found to 
have forced the fragments into parallel position (the 
upper fragment reaching to the leg-joint) and they were 
secured there by means of a strong band of feathers and 
moss intermingled. The observers were particularly 
struck by the application of a ligature of a kind of flat- 
leafed grass, wound round the limb in a spiral form, and 
fixed by means of a glue-like substance. 


ANCIENT TomBs.—A subterranean chamber has been 
discovered under a house on the hillside at Naples. 
Along the center runs a mosaic pavement, and on each 
side there is a double row of sepulchers hewn in the 
rock, the fronts of which are stuccoed, and painted and 
decorated with terra cotta and marble reliefs. Within 
the tombs are perfect skeletons, vases, and other objects, 
the antique lamps being in such good condition that 
when the new find was inspected by a party of German 
archeeologists, the workmen made use of them to light 
up the vaults. The many well preserved inscriptions 
are chiefly in Greek, with some Latin, and prove that 
the epoch of these tombs was about 1000 B. C. 





THE CHEROKEE NATION.—When one draws a mental 
picture of the Cherokee Indian, he must not think of 
him as having a ferocious countenance, wearing a 
blanket and moccasins, and arrayed in feathers and 
beads, but as a man enjoying the benefits of a high state 
of civilization—churches, and school-houses, their own 
social, literary, and musical societies, and all other evi- 
dences of a cultivated, if not refined, race. It is only 
occasionally that you meet with the “‘ full-blood.” Even 
the high-breeds are largely in the minority. The Cher- 
okees really constitute a nation of white men claiming 
an Indian origin. In very many instances there are the 
prominent cheek bones, dark complexion, and straight 
black hair to support the claim, while in many other 
cases there can hardly be detected a single lineament of 
the primitive Cherokee. There are several young ladies 
enjoying their rights as Cherokees who have light hair 
and blue eyes—an indication surely that they are very 
far removed from an Indian ancestry, but there are no 
blondes among the men. 
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STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION. 


In addition to the value of these stones as a language exercise, 
it will afford the teacher a good opportunity to observe if the 
pupils are quick to see the moral truth to be found in the story. 
We would hke to hear from the teachers on this particular point. 


THE DISOBLIGING BOY. 


Willie’s Aunt Jane asked him to mail a letter for her. 
‘**No, I don’t want to, for lam busy,” said Willie. Not 
long after his mother asked him to do an errand for her, 
but she received the same reply that Aunt Jane did. 
An hour later Willie ran to Aunt Jane with a broken 
whip and asked her to mend it. ‘‘ No, I don’t want to,” 
said Aunt Jane, without looking up from her sewing. 
When supper was over Willie asked his mother to read 
him a story. ‘I don’t want to,” said his mother. Wil- 
lie felt like crying, but said nothing. \ After awhile he 
asked his father to make him a whist}é. ‘I don’t want 
to,” said his father. That night before he went to bed 
his mother told him that if he was not willing to do 
favors for others he must not expect them to oblige him. 
He had learned a good lesson, and he never again 





part of China where there is more success in cultivating 





THE STRAY CAT. 


A number of school boys formed an association and 
called it ‘Our Crowd.” It was one of the rules of the 
association that no stray cats should be allowed to stay 
in the village. Suddenly an old yellow cat appeared. 
They chased him with clubs and stones, but he refused 
to be caught or driven from the village. One day he 
bit one of the boys, and just at that time the teacher of 
their school came along. They explained the matter to 
him, and he promised to catch the cat for them, if they 
would make no further efforts to do so themselves, 
Three days later word came that the cat was a prisoner, 
and waiting for sentence to be passed upon him. It was 
decided that the boy who was bitten should take care of 
the cat four weeks, and then the animal should be killed. 
The boy became so attached to him in that time 
that he begged for his life to be spared. Can any one 
explain why the bey changed in his feelings toward the 
cat? 


BRAVE BILLY. 


Billy was a cripple, and not strong like other boys. 
His father was keeper of a lighthouse, and one morning 
when he had to go to the mainland he said, ‘‘ Remember 
to fill the lamps, Billy, for it is going to be a wild night, 
but I will try and get back before dark.” But the dark- 
ness came, and his father did not return. Billy thought 
he would try and light the lamps himself, but he did 
not tell his mother; for he knew she would worry about 
him. After he had lighted the lamps he saw the heavy 
covering that was kept outside of the case had not been 
removed, and while the lamps were burning brightly, 
the light could not shine out. The only way to remove 
this cover, was to go out of the door set in the side of 
the tower, and climb up the narrow ladder to the bal- 
cony at the top. He knew he could not get down alone 
if he succeeded in reaching the top in safety, but he 
climbed up there and took away the cover. When his 
father returned an hour later there sat the brave boy 
with the wind and rain beating in his face. Do you not 
think he was a brave boy? 





ICE CREAM SODA. 


‘* James,” said grandma, “‘ will you take this note to 
the drug store for me? I forgot to send it by Ned when 
he went to the store. ‘‘O grandma, need I go now? it 
isso warm. Let Ned go when he comes back.” And 
James settled comfortably down in the hammock where 
he was lying. When Ned came he cheerfully said he 
would go back again. ‘‘ Be sure you do all the errand, 
Ned,” said grandma. ‘‘ Ned wondered what she meant, 
but he answered, ‘‘ Yes, ma’am,” very respectfully. 
After the clerk had put up the spices he stepped around 
behind the soda fountain, and said, ‘‘ The order in this 
letter isto give the bearer a glass of ice-cream soda ; 
what kind will you have?” How do yousuppose James 
felt when he knew what he had missed? 





THE ELEPHANT WHO HAD A GOOD MEMORY. 


Some boys went to look at caged animals one day, 
and among the number was an elephant. They gave 
the elephant candy, apples, etc., and quickly he would 
take them in his long trunk and carry them to his 
mouth. Charlie Peters thought it would be fine sport 
to give the elephant an apple core filled with tobacco. 
The elephant took it to his mouth, but soon began to 
bow] with rage and pain. Five years after that Charlie 
Peters went again to look at some caged animals. 
While looking at the elephants one of them raised his 
trunk and hit the boy, breaking his arm. The boy did 
not know it was the elephant to whom he had given the 
apple core filled with tobacco, but the elephant remem- 
bered the boy. Do you not think it pays to treat every 
one with kindness? 





WHAT KATE MIGHT HAVE SAID. 


One warm day Kate came in from the garden to the 
piazza where her grandfather sat. He said to her; 
‘“‘ Kate it isa warm day and I am very tired.” ‘Are 
you?” asked Kate carelessly, as she entered the house, 
What do you think she might have said? I think she 
might have answered something like this :—‘‘ I am very 
sorry you are tired, grandpa ; let me get you a glass of 
water.” And then she might have sat and talked with 
him while he rested. In the aitting-room Kate found 
her grandma. ‘I think ashower must be coming,” said 
grandma, “for I can hardly see to thread my needle.’ 
What answer would you have made your grandma, my 





refused to do a favor when asked. 


little boy or girl? 
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NOTABLE EVENTS. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





GERMANY’S EMPEROR BANQUETED.—Emperor William 
was given a banquet: at Hanover. Count von Munster, 
German Ambassador to France, in toasting the emperor, 
said he could always count upon the readiness of Hano- 
ver to respond to any call, whether for peace or war. 
The emperor, in reply, said it was due to the loya!ty, 
nobility, and patriotism of Hanover that the imperial 
house had been able to perform a difficult task, namely, 
never to let go anything that had once been grasped. He 
drank a toast from the same glass from which his grand- 
father drank one in 1874. How long has William reigned? 
What is his character ? 





Sik EpwiIn ARNOLD ARRIVES.—The author of the 
“Light of Asia” is now in this country, and a few days 
ago dined with President Harrison. On his way from 
Washington to New York, he stopped at Camden, N. J., 
and called on Walt Whitman. He also dined with Mr. 
Childs in Philadelphia. What ishis business ? (Editor of 
the London Daily Telegraph.) What does his title of Sir 
indicate ? Who is Mr. Childs? For what is Walt Whit- 
man noted:? 

To BE CROWNED EMPEROR OF ABYSSINIA.—King Mene- 
lek, of Shoa, is preparing to be crowned emperor of Abys- 
sinia. Shoa is one of the principal provinces of the 
country. The Abyssinians are an interesting people, intel- 
ligent and quick-witted, but few of them can read and 
write. Their early rulers claimed descent from Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba. Christianity was introduced in 
350, and the attempt of the Mohammedans to destroy the 
kingdom was defeated by the Portugese in 1630. A recent 
ruler of note was Theodore II. who, under the able advice 
of John Bull, an Englishman, was prosperous. After 
Bull’s death the king oppressed the people, and imprisoned 
British consuls and citizens. An English army in 1867 
captured the fortresses and killed the king. What is the 
climate ? (Hot and unhealthy in the lowlands, temperate 
and healthy in the hills.) What do the people do? 
(They are mostly farmers and herdsmen; they raise cot- 
ton, sugar-cane, tobacco, and coffee.) Who was the Queen 
of Sheba? For what was Solomon noted? What is 
Mohammedanism ? What countries adjoin Abyssinia ? 





DEATH OF WILKIE COLLINS.—English literature lost a 
leading light in the death of William Wilkie Collins, the 
novelist. He was the son of a landscape painter, and was 
born in London about sixty-five years ago. Collins began 
to write and publish soon after arriving at manhood, and 
his works had so much merit that they received the favor- 
able attention of Dickens. Among his books'are a life of 
father, “‘ Rambles Beyond Railways,” and several novels 
including ‘‘ Antonina,” ‘‘ Basil,’ ‘‘ The Dead Secret,” and 
“The Woman in White.’”’ His strong hold lay in forming 
the plot of his stories. As a character painter he was 
much inferior to Dickens and Thackeray. His novels are 
bold in outline, but lack the finish of the works of those 
masters. Who are the leading living novelists of Eng- 
Of America ? 





A LANDSLIDE AT QUEBEC.—A landslide took place at 
Quebee by which over a score of people were killed and 
many wounded. A bluff rises 300 feet above the St. Law- 
rence river. Many tons of rock and dirt broke loose at the 
top and fell down on the houses below, with a thunderous 
sound, as of several cannon, This was succeeded by the 
crash of timbers in the houses and the agonizing cries of 
men, women, and children. The breaking of lamps and 
stoves in the houses caused flames to break ont, which 
were quickly subdued. For what is Quebec noted ? What 
two generals lost their lives there? What of the St. Law- 
rence river ? 





SPAIN TO FigHtT Morocco.—In some parts of the globe 
far from civilized methods are practiced. Natives of 
Morocco seized a Spanish vessel off the Riff coast, and it is 
believed the crew have been sold into slavery. A fleet of 
war vessels have been ordered by the Spanish government 
to go to Tangier. Ten thousand troops are ready to sail to 
Morocco. It is believed, however, that war will be 
avoided. Who are the Moors’ When were they in Spain ? 
What character of Shakespeare was a Moor? Why did 
Europe rejoice when the Moors were driven out ? 


GRANT’s STATUE UNVEILED AT LEAVENWORTH.—Great 
crowds were in Leavenworth at the unveiling of General 
Granot’s statue. It is a bronze military figure nine feet 
high, upon a polished granite pedestal of equal height. 
The left foot is slightly advanced, and the left hand holds 
a paper. A slouch hat, which all the army veterans recog- 
nized at once as Grant’s army hat, covers the head. The 
figure is draped in a loug military coat the cape thrown 
back over the shoulders. On the front of the pedestal is a 
tablet with the names of the battles in which Grant took 
part, and on the rear are equestrian figures of him and his 
aids in relief. What were the striking points in Grant’s 
character? What other generals have served as presi- 
dent ? 


“GRAMMAR” TO TEACH LANGUAGE. 
To the Editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

“Tmagine my joy! The examination of my class in 
grammar has been declared ‘a great success.’ The ready 
answers of the little ones called forth the admiration of 
the auditory. Even Prof. Old-Fogi was astonished at the 
display of knowledge. The former teacher had neglected 
the study of grammar. Why, a year ago when I began to 
teach the children, they could not even ‘decline and con- 
jugate.’ You ought to hear themnow. They can analyze 
and classify almost every word and every sentence which 
they hear.” 

Thus spoke Miss Anon ; and I was the victim to whom 
this hymn of rejoicing was dedicated. Perhaps you think 
that I want to chronicle the words of a Miss Rip Van 
Winkle who had slept for twenty years of school reform. 
Nay, the ‘* successful’ examination took place anno 1889. 

I can well understand old Prof. Old-Fogi’s delight. He 
had not listened to such a display of cram-material, alias 
grammatical wisdom, since the happy days of his youth, 

“ Long, long ago, long ago.” 

But I pity the poor young cram-martyrs. I know some of 
Miss Anon’s hot-house plants, even one of the “96.8% per 
cent. ” species ; ‘96.84 per cent.” is a boy, eleven y of 
age. Lately he was told by his father to write to ‘ grand- 
pa’ about his high standingin grammar. Accordingly, 
‘* 96.85 per cent. ’? sat down, mused, chewed his pen-holder, 
and made explorations under his brain-pan for suitable 
thoughts, but alas! his fund of inspiration was buried be- 
neath a conglomeration of rules, definitions, and technical 
terms, and could not be brought to light. 

I do not desire to be surnamed Boaster, but must state 
that should I say to my pupils, “Children, your dear 
grandfathers wish to know .what you have learned in 
school; you may answer them with your pen on a sheet 
of note-paper,’’ I am pretty certain, everyone would write 
an acceptable letter, aithough, their “‘ declension and con- 
jugation ’’ bump is not developed. 

The complaint has been raised that many children leave 
the school unprepared for the duties of practical life, filled 
with self-conceit and knowledge which is of no use to 
them. 

Of what use is the knowledge of grammar? I ask. 
‘“‘Grammar teaches us to speak correctly, and to write 
accurately,”’ will be the triumphant reply of Miss Anon, 
and athousand voices will join inthe chorus. Conse- 
quently, the children have to study grammar, for “ vite 
discendum est;’’? and, whatever profession our children 
may choose, all should be able to use their language flu- 
ently and correctly, orally and in writing. 

Prof. Homer, “the father of poetry,’ was a master of 
his language; his writings were a model of grammatical 
correctness. How inspiring it is, to imagine him, sitting 
within doors in one of the “seven cities which disputed 
for the honor of being his birthplace,” eagerly studying 
from a swine-skin-bound volume the rules of Grecian 
grammar | 

Ah! I see, you call my attention to the fact that gram- 
mar was a thing unknown, even unborn, at Homer’s time. 

But Moses, Samuel, David, and many other Hebrew 
writers lived before the name of Homer was heard. The 
great Orientalist, Prof. Max Mueller, tells us in his 
“TIndia,’’ that the Vedas, such as we now have them, were 
composed about 1500 B. C. 

It is not necessary to enumerate all the masters and mas- 
ter-works of the ante-grammatic time. So that, Miss 
Anon, and thou, affirming echo, it would be wise to speak 
thus : ‘‘Grammar, or better, a knowledge of grammar, is 
not ‘ absolutely’ necessary to learn to speak correctly, and 
to write accurately.” 

Col. F. W. Parker writes in The Practical Teacher: 
* A child when he enters school has been learning to talk 
for five or six years. He has mastered, in a degree, articu- 
lation, enunciation, accent, pronunciation, pauses, inflec- 
tion, emphasis, melody, and harmony. In the five latter 
elements of speech he is the model forteachers of elocu- 
tion.” And we may add, itis astonishing how readily a 
little child expresses his thoughts. 

How did he learn this? By imitation. 

Who were his masters? His parents, his brothers, his 
sisters, and other “‘ fellow-citizens.’' 

Before the end of the first year, the child begins with the 
practice of articulation. Soon “baby” calls ‘‘ pap-pap”’ 
and ‘‘ Mam-mam,’’jor “‘ pa’’ and “‘ma.’? He knew his par- 
ents, before he could pronounce their names. (This is 
important, and may serve as an argument in favor of the 
pedagogical rule, ‘‘ Objects before words.’’) 

The child soon learns the art of naming objects, posi- 
tions, actions, and qualities, by means, or co-operation, of 
the association of ideas, the resultant of sensations. 

Huzza! how glad the little ones are when they can 
speak a few words! They become talkative, and, “if at 
first they don’t succeed,” they “try, try again,” till they 
can express their thoughts in little coherent sentences. 

Before the end of the third year, many children are able 
to form sentences containing adverbial clauses. It may 
be, however, that they cannot discern to-dwy, to-morrow, 





grammar-teacher “marinater,’”’ but nevertheless, it is 
astonishing, how fluently and correctly, in a degree, a lit- 
tle “‘ three-year-old” can talk. 

Some will notice that he does not know the rule, ‘‘ Avoid 
tautology ’’; true, he does not care to know it; and itisa 
blessing he doesn’t. 

Thus we have seen that a child learns to speak correctly 
withoat the study of the “ keep-off-the-grass’’ rules of 
grammar. Ifthe schools would continue the language- 
lessons of the family, and let its ‘‘ method ”’ be a model for 
their instruction, what an increase of practical ‘‘ masters 
of their mother-tongue”’ would they effect. This would 
be a patierce-and-perseverance-new-education method. 

But this would not be a scientific method which consists 
in feeding the children on incomprehensible techical 
terms, causing them to “‘ memorize” rules and definitions; 
and when they have completed their work, they label 
them “96.85 per cent.’’ or—otherwise. 

Our friend Shakespeare, “long since deceased” lets 
Romeo exclaim: “ She speaks, yet she says nothing.” 
Our pupils can, perhaps, analyze and classify almost every 
word and every sentence which they hear, but alas 
practical, living language is buried beneath a huge ava- 
janche of cast-iron rules. 

Herbert Spencer writes: ‘‘ The custom of prefacing the 
art of speaking and writing readily and correctly by a 
drilling in the parts of speech and their functions, is about 
as reasonable as prefacing the art of walking by a course 
of lessons on the bones, muscles, and nerves of the leg.”’ 
With which I agree. 


Buffato. OsstAN H. LANG. 





LINES OF PROGRESS. 





To the Editors of 'TH% SCHOOL JOURNAL; 


My first thought was to look into the JOURNAL to see 
what it had tosay about matters and things while I was 
in Europe, and I am glad it is, as it has been, on the lines of 
progress. I assure you we have a great deal to learn about 
education, though we do not think so. In my judgment 
France is going to become the great educational nation, 
leading Germany. Germany in some respects is beyond 
us, especially as there is there an educational literature 
that we do not have. Men are in education all their lives, 
and not foraday,as here. But France is not so tied to 
tradition as Germany is; a good thing is adopted. A 
French teacher told me that he was at perfect liberty to 
teach as he choose and what he chose,—subjects being as- 
signed of course. Thisis more asit is in America; the 
Germans are held in by tradition. Dr. Seeley puts this 
very nicely in the JOURNAL of Aug. 24. I used to think 
the JOURNAL was often ahead of the times, but I desire now 
to thank it for getting me into a tone of thought to appre- 
ciate advancement, and to know rightly what the word 
means. ‘ 


Brooklyn. J. C. REDWAY. 





“Sunset” Cox.—Why was Hon. §. S. Cox called ‘“* Sunset *’ Cox 
so persistently ; it is said that it is due to his name, but I think 
there is some other reason. E. R. JAMES. 


The title of ‘‘Sunset”’ arose from his description of a 
real sunset; it was published in the Ohio Statesman, 
May 19, 1853: 

“What a stormful sunset was that of last night! How glonous 
the storm, and how splendid the setting of the sun! The scene 
opened in the west, with a whole horizon full of golden interpen- 
etrating luster, which colored the foliage, and brightened every 
object in its own rich dyes. 

The colors grew deeper and richer until the golden luster was 
transformed into a storm-cloud, full of finest lightning, which 
leaped in dazzling zigzags all around, and over the city. The 
wind arose with fury, the slender shruts and giant trees made 
obeisance to its majesty, aud then, some even snapped before its 
force. 

The rain came, and the pools formed, and in the gutters hurned 
away; thunder roared grandly, and the fire-bells caught the ex- 
citement and rang with hearty chorus. 

The south and east received the copious showers, and the west 
all at once brightened up in a long, polished belt of azure, 
worthy of a Sicilian sky. Presently a cloud appeared in the 
azure belt,in the form of a castellated city. It became more 
vivid, revealing strange forms of peerless fanes, and alabaster 
temples, and glories rare and grand in this mundane sphere. 

The city vanished to give place to an isle, where the most 
beautiful forms of foliage appeared, imaging a paradise in the 
distant and purified air. The sun, wearied of the elemental com- 
motion, sank behind the green plains of the west. 

The “ great eye in heaven,” however, went not down without a 
dark brow hanging over its departing light. The rich flush of the 
unearthly light had passed, and the rain had ceased; then the 
solemn church bells pealed, the laughter of children, out and 
joyous after the storm, is heard with the carol of birds. 

Candles are lighted. The piano strikes up. We feel that itis 
good to have a home, good to be on the earth where such revela- 
tions of beauty and power may be made. 





To the Editors of THE ScHOOL JOURNAL: 


In the report of the M. V.S.I. that appeared in the ScHooL 
JOURNAL, I see I am made to say that it is * hoped that Mr. Mac- 
Alister will live to solve the problem of manual training for 
Philadelphia, for that will solve it for all other large cities, and 
for the whole country.”” The words in italics I would leave out, a 





and yesterday, or call beef-steak “‘tate-beef,” and title a 


they were not mine. 


E. E. KENYON. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


THE University of the City of New York formally 
opened last week, The university will have a larger 
number of students this year than usual, and Vice- 
Chancellor Henry M, MacCracken has been busy arrang- 
ing the work with the professors and making such 
changes as his experience has taught him are advis- 
able. . 








THE Randolph, Vermont, normal school has a course 
in the Science and Art of Teaching that extends over 
two years. There are four lines of work : 1. Pedagogics. 
2, Language. 3. Mathematics. 4. Science. Certainly 
this shows that pedagogics is taking the position its 
importance demands. Two of the assistant teachers 
were registered at Martha’s Vineyard summer school, 
and Principal Conant conducted an institute in Iowa. 





THE New York Trade Schools, originated by Mr. R. T. 
Auchmuty, are a great success; about 2,000 young men 
have attended in the past eight years. The young 
men pay tuition. Mr, Auchmuty, when learning his 
trade, noticed apprentices were often put to work on 
something that would bring profit to the “‘ boss,” and 
were obliged to serve an undue number of years before 
earning a journeyman’s wages. 

An esprit de corps and a rivalry among the lads are 
created which incite to perfect work. When they are 
doing a job their hearts are in it. They have access to 
technical books and papers, and are encouraged to 
study them. There is every encouragement to work, 
and none to ‘“‘sojer.” As a result, from one-third to 
one-half of an ordinary apprenticeship 1s saved by the 
course, and every year competent journeymen are turned 
out. 

There are classes in brick laying, plastering, the car- 
penter’s trade, plumbing, painting, graining, sign paint- 
ing, frescoing, and stone cutting. 





LasT spring a wealthy man (name unknown as yet) 
proposed to give $3,000 per year to be distributed in 
scholarships among twelve poor boys of this city, to sup- 
portthem in acollege course. From a list of 41 pupils re- 
commended by the principals, the twelve were selected on 
Monday last. The donor says: ‘It is not theaim of this 
plan to help people for ordinary money making pur- 
poses. College education is not needed for that. 

“There are nobler purposes in life, and my hope is 
not that these scholars will make better butchers, 
bakers, brokers, and bank cashiers, but they will help 
to make teachers, scholars, physicians, authors, jour- 
nalists, judges, lawyers, and statesmen.” 

It would seem that with free public schools, and a free 
college, that about every one in this city who wanted an 
education could get one. But this gentleman supposes 
there will be some one who wants to go, that cannot raise 
money forclothes, etc. It will be very hard to distribute 
such a fund rightly. 





Mr. CHARLES H. Ham, of Chicago, a well-known advo- 
cate of manual training, gave a lecture in Grand Rapids 
that stirred up the people to have a public meeting. The 
carpenters’ union said they were in favor of it; so did 
the iron molders. The carvers were disappointed in Mr. 
Ham’s lecture. Dr. Parker said the teaching of the mus- 
cles to obey the mind was of vast importance. The 
coopers thought manual training a good thing. Mr. Bur- 
foot said people were not satisfied with the public school 
system ; it was too much like that of 2,000 years ago. 
Others thought kindergartens should be established. 

A discussion of the subject is sure to begin ; when the 
people understand what is meant by manual training, it 
will be put into the schools, whether the teachers want 
it or not. 

THE Connecticut State Teachers’ Association will meet 
October 18 and 19, at Hartford. They always get 
up a good meeting in Connecticut. One of their plans 
is to send to absent members a report of the meeting. 
This is business-like. 

Miss M. V. SMEDLEY, Williamsburg, Ky., sends fifty 
cents for Johnstown, Pa., school fund. 


AN examination of candidates for state certificates 
and life diplomas, wil! be held at the time of the thirty- 
fourth annual meeting of the Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association, which convenes in Des Moines, December 
31, and continues four days. 


| department. It has all of the most modern appli- 


WE are pained to chronicle the ‘death of Ass’t]Supt. 
Anthony A. Griffin, of New York City, who died on Sep- 
tember 21, at Peekskill. The immediate cause of his 
death was apoplexy. Mr. Griffin was highly respected : 
his work in No. 12 in Madison street, and No. 2 in Henry 
street, where he was vice-principal, was of a most sin- 
cere character. He was especially a student himself ; 
he came into his class-room fresh and strong each.day. 
Such a man cannot but be remembered. 





ProFr. Parks, U.S. Supt. of the educational exhibit 
at Paris, writes that the St. Louis manual training 
school is to receive a gold medal for its exhibit of shop- 
work and drawings. This shows the exhibit must have 
had merits, for no representative was sent with it, and 
the first news of the exhibit since it left New York is 
the above announcement. The St. Louis work attracted 
so much attention in Paris that Prof. Parks has been 
asked to secure the entire exhibit for the French Peda- 
gogic Museum. 

DuRING the past summer there have been five Pea- 
body normal institutes held in various sections of the 
state of Virginia for the benefit of the public school 
teachers—three for white and two for colored teachers. 
Each institute lasted for four weeks, and all of them 
were largely attended. The one held in Lynchburg for 
white teachers is said to have been the most successful 
in the history of the state. 





AT a recent meeting of the board of education in New- 
burg, N. Y., a resolution was presented providing for 
the purchase of a large American flag for each school- 
house in the city ; the flags to be displayed every school- 
day inthe year. The resolution provides for the appoint- 
ment of a color guard, who shall, with appropriate 
ceremonies, raise the colors at the opening of school and 
lower them at the close. The guard will be made up 
monthly from the boys and girls who, during the pre- 
ceding month, were most proficient in studies, perfect in 
conduct and deportment, and punctual in attendance. 
This is a good idea. Every school-house in the United 
States onght to have the stars and stripes floating over 
its door. 





THE board of education of this city have before them 
the question, whether the study of French and Gerinan 
shall be continued in the public schools. About the 
only argument that can be offered in its favor is that it 
serves to interest the French and German parents in the 
public schools. It is not justly a study the whole public 
are interested in. This might be claimed of Latin and 
Greek in the high school or college, but they have 
always been recognized as studies for the secondary 
period. Weshould say let classes in French and Ger- 
man be formed after school hours for those who wish 
to learn these languages. 

A “Course of Study for the common schools ” has 
been framed by a committee of county superintendents, 
of Illinois, and has been published by the state depart- 
ment. There are good things in a good course of study, 
and this seems to have many excellent features in it. 
We published in advance the suggestions on form study 
and drawing contained in this pamphlet. But a course 
of study may be very injurious. If a teacher is made 
to feel that she must go exactly by that course, then she 
commences to deteriorate. That is the injury that is 
worked in cities where courses of study must be followed 
with scrupulous exactness. If the question comes to be 
asked of a teacher who applies for a place in Illinois, 
“Are you able to teach according to our course of 
study?” the teachers, schools, and public will suffer. 
Shall we ask a minister who comes to New York, ‘‘ Can 
you preach according to the New York style?” No. 
Look out, Illinois teachers; become masters of 
that course of study, and do not let it master you. Do 
not over-estimate it ; it 1s but a skeleton ; the teaching 
must be close by you. 

THE new state normal school at Chico, California, has 
the finest building of its size for school work that we have 
ever seen. It is finished throughout in polished white 
and Spanish cedar. It will accommodate three hundred 
students and one hundred and fifty in the training 


ances to work with, and an exceedingly enthusiastic 
class of students. It has as fine a faculty as it would 
be possible to get together. Edw. T. Pierce, the 
principal, was graduated at the Albany state normal 
school in "72. He is an excellent man every way ; a 
tried California educator, having been superintendent at 





Pasadena, for several years. The vice principal is Prof. 
C. M. Ritter, a graduate of the Albany state normal, in 
the class of °71. For many years, he has been professor of 
mathematics in the Stockton high school, and has the 
reputation with the professors of the state university of 
preparing students in mathematics better than any other 
teacher in the state. He isa hard worker and enters 
into his labors with the most unbounded enthusi- 
asm. Miss Emily A. Rice, the preceptress, is well known 
in New York. She is invaluable ina newschool. Prof. 
Minot L. Seymour has the chair of sciences. He has 
long been connected with the Illinois state normal 
university, and isa grand man in every way. He isa 
member of the microscopical society of the United 
States, and has done much independent work in the 
biological sciences. He is fitting up this school for work 
as few new institutions are fitted. Prof. E. A. Garlischs, 
a graduate of the Leipsic and of the Boston conserva- 
tories of music has charge of the vocal music. 

Chico is a pleasant little town of 6,000 people. It is 
the natural center for a great region north of Sacra- 
mento. The building stands in the center of eight acres 
of rich land given to the school by General John Bid- 
well, a great land owner and a member of the first party 
of white men that ever crossed the Sierras. It is in- 
tended to decorate the grounds beautifully, and make 
one of the most complete botanical gardens in the state. 

It is impossible to measure the influence that this 
school will have in the educational advancement of the 
northern part of this great empire state. Principal 
Pierce may well feel a sense of great responsibility rest- 
ing on him. 

THIRTY-ODD years ago, there was a poor drawing- 
master near Frankfort who rejoiced in the title of Duke 
of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg, and in 
three pretty daughters. He was so poor that he could 
allow the girls only $3 a month each pin-money. But 
the girls ‘‘got there all the same,” being now respec- 
tively Empress of Russia, Princess of Wales, and Duch- 
ess of Cumberland. 

THE power of kindness is well illustrated by a story told 
by Lord Shaftsbury. At his suggestion a young clergy- 
man estadlished a ragged school in the East End of Lon- 
don. It was a great success, but the people would not 
come to church, and he tried preaching in the open air- 
At the first meeting the front seats were occupied by some 
of the worst roughs of the neighborhood. Instead of mak- 
ing a disturbance they sat quiet to the close of the meet- 
ing. Then the clergyman stepped up to one of the men 
and asked what brought him there. The man said 
‘‘Well, sir, you’ve been very good to our little kids, so I 
said to my mates: ‘Parson’s goin’ to preach in 
court on Sunday night. It’s a reughish place. Let’s go 
and see fair play.’ That’s what brought us.” 








Supt. D. A. Harman, Hazelton, Pa.: “ After careful examination 
of * Welch’s Psychology,’ in comparison with several others, I 
recommended it to our corps of teachers as the one best adapted 
to their work. Ihey have just received their books, thirty-three 
in number. We expect a pleasant and profitable study of the 
work in our established weekly reading circles and semi-monthly 
institutes.” 

The N. C. Teacher has a nice article on the “Teacher in 
Europe.” One hundred went away in the “State of Nevada,” 
paying $150 each. They came back on the “ Indiana.” With one 
exception all were from below “ Mason and Dixon’s line.” They 
enjoyed themselves very much. 





The Virginia Educational Journal comments on the admiration 
felt for that state as the editor of the JouRNAL went through it 
to Nashville, and invites us to come again and have “ a good time.” 
Thanks ; we will come. 





There are many school outhouses that are a menace as well as a 
disgrace. To the internal and external cleansing, painting, etc., 
let the teacher add attention to the use of disinfectants. The 
handiest substance to use is a quart of carbolic acid to five gallons 
of water. Another is a solution of copperas in water. 





The Southwestern Journal of Education says that the * new edu- 
cation” means “intercommunication among the teachers, school 


officers, and the people.” 
We find much that is so excellent in this journal that we think 
it is a pity,that it gave such a mistaken definition. 


-e- 


A goop teachers’ bureau, like the NEw YORK EpDwucA- 
TIONAL BUREAU, often finds some teacher of remarkable 
ability in a place wholly unsuited to him. Sometimes a 
school-voard thinks “he will not move if we cut down 
his salary $100.’’ Without the aid of the Bureau he must 
often submit. Teachers so situated should address, with 
stamp, HERBERT 8S. KELLOGG, Manager, 25 Clinton Place, 
New York. 


Remember that Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a peculiar medicine, 











entirely differ »nt from any other. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Henry Cabot Lodge. In two 
volumes. Vol. I. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
— Co. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 341 pp. 





Americans will never tire of hearing and reading about 
George Washington. Each well written book is read -vith 
interest. The ‘“‘ American Statesmen” series has added 


_another valuable work to its number, in this history of 


Washington, by Mr. Lodge. which is most charmingly 
written in two volumes. This one, following an introduc- 
tion, opens with ‘‘ The Old Dominion,” a most interesting 
description of early Virginia. Chapter second portrays 
“The Washingtons.” Following on in order are found, 
‘On the Frontier,” delineating George Washington’s 
youth, and achievements down to the time of the close of 
the first period of his public career, ‘‘ Marriage,” ‘Tak- 
ing Command,” “Saving the Revolution,” ‘“ Malice,” 
‘« Domestic and Foreign Levy,” ‘“‘The Allies,” ‘‘ Arnold’s 
Treason, and the War in the South,” “ Yorktown” and 
**' Peace,” are the chapters composing this first volume. 
It is full of interest. 


LEs TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES, par Alexandre Dumas. Ed~ 
ited and Annotated, for Use in Colleges and Schools. 
By F.C. Sumichrast. Boston: Published by Ginn & 
Co. 289pp. 80 cents. 


There is perhaps no writer so admired, among the 
French especially,as Dumas. He is a wonderful story- 
teller, and his inexhaustible abundance of diverting in- 
ventions, his eet pare French and brilliant dialogue 
and his easy, natural style. carry the reader on in spite o 
himself. “Les Trois ousquetaires” is an attempt to 
offer a condensation of the book, in which, while leaving 
the main features of the story. the brilliant descriptions 
the characteristic dialogue, and the captivating rush o 
adventures untouched, all objectionable passages are ex- 
cluded, and the volume is brought within such a limit that 
it may be used conveniently as a text-book. The notes, 
which are quite full and interesting, are divided into two 
parts, the first containing explanations of difficult pas- 
sages and allusions, ani the second, short notices of the 

rincipal historical personages and places mentioned. 

hese are arranged in alphabetical order. 


McGUuFFEY’s HIGH ScHOOL READER. Revised Edition. 
The Eclectic Press. Van Antwerp, Bragg &Co., Cin- 
cinnatiand New York. 479 pp. 85 cents. 


The multivlication of public libraries, and cheap editions 
of books, some of them being the best, has made good 
reading books for children an ee recreation. In 
order to keep pace with the times, school readers must be 
also of a high type of interest and valuable as literature. 
A book of this kind is found in McGuffey’s High School 
Reader, which has been prepared with special reference to 
the formation of a healthy literary taste. It will be seen 
that the plan of revision has been to present in chronolog- 
ical succession specimens of the best literary style of the 
several generations of British and American authors be- 
ween Shakespeare’s time and our own. Contemporary au- 
thors are arranged in separate groups which increase in size 
as our own timeis reached,—the characteritsics of each 
group and its effect upon literature are first considered, 
then each of the authors composing the group is taken in 
order, his life briefly sketched, his principal works named, 
and his style described and illustrated by an extract from 
his writings. Great care has been exercised in selecting 
extracts that are typical of the writer and are of sufficient 
length to afford a fair specimen of his characteristics. In 
the selection of authors, the names included in the list 
will commend themselves to all. Thereis an important 
list of authors — which are arranged in chronological 
order and divided into five groups. his reader is one of 
the “‘ Eclectic Educational Series’ and is an excellent one. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHANICS. For the use 
of Schools, and Students in Universities. By Rev. Isaac 
Warren, M. A. _ London : Longmans, Green & Co., an 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. i44 pp. $1.00. 


This elementary treatise on statics is the first part of 
work on mechanics, in the second part of which dynamicS 
is treated. kinematics and kinetics are also treated- 
Following an Introductory, are thirteen chapters, which 
treat successively of Definitions and Axioms,—Parallelo- 
gram of Forces,—The Triangle of Forces,—the Polygon of 
Forces,—Moments,—Paralle renee nee — aes of 
Parallel Forces,—Center of Gravity,—Conditions of Equi- 

brium. —Friction, Machines,—I. The Lever, LI. The In- 
clined Plane, III. The Pulley. In this volume an experi- 
mental proofalone is given of the Parallelogram of Forces ; 
other proofs of this important proposition will be found at 
the end of Part II. The book be found rich in exer- 
omen a feature which will recommend it to practical 

acters. 


ROLF AND HIs FRIENDs. By J. A. K., author of “ Birch- 
wood,” “ Fitch Club,” etc. Illustrated. 12 mo. New 
York : Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


This, like all the author’s works, is a healthful, stimu- 
lating story, showing the advantage that every boy must 
necessarily gain from association with intelligent, pro- 
gressive young people, no matter what their color or 
condition in life may be. The incidents are fresh and 
natural, the conversations bright and piquant, and the 
interest well sustained, while incidentally there is a 
valuable leaven of information. 


WEBSTER’S FIRST BUNKER HILL ORATION. Edited by 
Louise Manning Hodgkins. Boston and New York: 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 51 pp. 


No subject in connection with American history, per- 
haps, has been treated with errata neglect than that of 
the American orators of the first half of the present cen- 
tury, and this little volume, one of ‘‘ The Student’s Series 
of <nglish Classics,’ comes in to fill a very necessary gap 
in the subject. No one could be provided as a model of 
noble art, or endeavor, with greater satisfaction, than 
Daniel Webster. His writings are especially remunera- 
tive. Among the points treated in this book, are Ten 
Famous American Orators ;—A Biographical Sketch of 
Webster ; The Style of Webster; The Ten Most Famous 
Speeches of Daniel Webster; Hints on the Study of an 
Orator ; Address, Introduction to Notes, and Notes. It 

1 be a wise movement to include the orations of all our 
best statesmen, as a study, until it will be impossible to 


find sg trained in our high schools and academies, 
unfa ar with the best speeches of our best speakers. 


EssAys WRITTEN IN THE INTERVALS OF BUSINESS. B 
Arthur Hel With an Introduction and Notes by F. 
J. Rowe, A., and W. T. Webb, M. A. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., and New York. 180 pp. 60 cents. 


Arthur Helps is described in literary biographies as 
“ Poet, Essayist, Novelist, and MisceJlaneous Writer,” but 
his distinctive work was that of a social reformer, his 
great object being to elevate the poor and helpless classes 
of society. The essays which compose this volume were 
written in the intervals of business, and are divided in two 

arts. The first contains eight essays which treat of, 
actical Wisdom,—Aids to Contentment,—Self-Disci- 
ee Judgments of Other Men,—On the Exercise of 
enevolence,—Domestic Rule, Advice, and Secrecy. The 
Second Part, includes,—The Education of a Man of Busi- 
ness,—The Transaction of Business,—The Choice and Man- 
agement of Agents,—The Treatment of Suitors,—Inter- 
views,—Of Councils, Commissions, ete. —Party Spirit, and 
Notes. The subject matter of these essays he more 
valuable, because, to a great extent, they are the product 
of experience. As their title indicates, they embody the 
observations of one who has employed his interv: of 
leisure from an duties to record their practical 
ee. Several of the essays, especially, show that the 
author is a man who has had much to do with business, 
and has learned how to deal with his fellow-men to the 
best advantage of all parties. The book is a valuable one. 


CAPTAIN KIDDLE: A Novel. By A. M. Fleming. New 
York: John B. Alden. Large 12 mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


Here is a novel which purports to be the story, written 
by himself, of a man who reached the North Pole, and 
such aman might be expected to tell some novel tales; 
in fact, this is intended to be on the Jules Verne order of 
inventing adventures. One of the critics says the story is 
not unlike that of Mayo’s Kaloolah, which was somewhat 
famous and had a large sale about forty years ago. And 
no doubt the present story will be equally enjoyed by a 
number of readers. 


COLERIDGE’s ANCIENT MARINER. Edited by Katherine 
Lee Bates. Boston and New York: Leach, Shewell & 
Sanborn. 72 pp. 


There is perhaps no poem in the English language more 
thoroughly entrancing than Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 
It is exquisite in melody and imagery, and abounds in 
vatnure-pictures, remarkable for delicate accuracy, yet 
producing the most vivid impression. It is a most excel- 
ent thing that, on the list of entrance requirements in 
English literature, as recently sy by the Association 
of New England Colleges, this wonderful ™m 
appears. The selection is a happy one, and asitis dwelt 
upon in the class-room, the student is brought to realize 
the marvelous succession of moonlight, ocean scenes, the 
agonies of that disorderd soul, and the frightfulness of the 
ay reflected from its guilty consciousness, as well as 
the fairer contrast of the spirit restored to the life of love, 
and the peaceful beauty of the universe as beheld by eyes, 
freed from selfishness and sin. Coleridge is so purely 


poetical that he is an especially valuable author for class- |H 


room use. His mastery of diction, melody,and figure tend 
to cultivate in the student a high poetic standard. A 
somewhat lengthy biographical sketch is given of the a 
followed by - fry pictures,’”’ and “‘ hints on the handling 
of a poem.” At the close of the book are “ questions,’’ by 
“The Ancient Mariner,’’ which are useful and instructive 
in an eminent degree. The book is small, but it is full of 
thought and information. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. Pictures of the Reign of 
Terror. By Lydia Hoyt Farmer, author of “ Boys’ Book 
of Famous Rulers,’’ etc. With 35 illustrations. 12 mo. 
New York : Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

To those who have not the leisure to make an exhaust- 
ive study of this remarkable epoch in the world’s history, 
this volume offers a rapid and clear resume of its most 
important events and thrilling scenes. Scattered here and 
there over its pages are some of the brightest gems of 
thought gathered from the treasures of those other authors 


d| who have written about this momentous epoch, so that 


the reader may obtain some knowledge of each of these 
illustrious historians without arduous research. 


A COMPARATIVE GERMAN-ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By H. J. 
Ruetenik, D. D. Part I. Cleveland, Ohio. rman 
Publishing House, 1134-1138 Pearl Street. 111 pp. 

In ny Oe book, the author has ory a gram- 
mar of the rman language, called out by a long and 
varied experience as a teacher, impressed, also with the 
desire to adopt a new method of teaching the language. 
Is is the opinion of Dr. Ruetevik that, as the German and 
English are dialects of the one Angl on lan; , the 
large number of Anglo-Saxon words common to both lan- 
guages should be their basis of study. In the second 

lace, itis the doctor’s opinion that the formation of words 


rom roots should be taught also,—that students should | the October Chauta 


never be taught anything that they can find for them- 
selves. It is his opinion, too, that there must be more ex- 
ercises and reviews than are commonly found in German 
grammars, and fewer rules and vocab es. The method 
of teaching the German language analytically should be 
fullowed, and the old scholastic way of Senohin as Latin 
has been taught, ought to be set aside. There is no room 
for it in our century. These views and methods of Dr. 
Ruetenik’s are most excellent and practical, and will 
meet with the hearty —— of many teachers. 
This volume is intended to a first book and not a com- 
plete grammar. Another volume will follow soon, from 
the same author. 


CHESTERFIELD’S LETTERS. (In the Camelot Series. Edited 
by Ernest ange) London: Walter Scott; New York 
and Toronto: W. J. Gage & Co. 


The present selection from the letters of the great states- 
man, made by Charles Sayle, who aoty remarks in a 
refatory note the singular fate whic as overtaken 
rd Chesterfield, one of the central political figures of his 
time, that the record of his actions should have one 
away, and he be remembered now, almost solely, ih his 
confidential letters to his son; a statesman’s name living 
through that which he never intended for publication, 
while that which he published has already from 
the thoughts of men. “ It is one more example,” says Mr. 
Sayle, “of the fact that our best work is that which is our 
heart’s production.’’ One 1 





earns, in reading these father] 
letters conceive an affection for the man and parent, 


beyond the admiration aroused by the statesman an 


diplomeat. One comes to realize that the secret of Chester- 
field’s good manners was where all good behavior must 
take its root—in the heart. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


The normal college of this city is connected with literatur® 
through two writers, both women—Mrs. Helen Gray Cone, the 
poet, and Mrs. Margaret Deland, author of “John Ward, 
Preacher.” 


Samuel Austin Allibone, LL.D., who died lately in Luzerne. 
Switzerland, left a magnificent monument of his scholarship and 
industry. His “Critical Dictionary of English Literature and 
British and American Authors” has become a standard book of 
reference. 


Mr. Browning expects to have ready in October a new volume 
containing thirty poems, long and short. 


“ Pilgrim’s Progress *’ has been cone into the Chinese dialect of 
Amoy. This 1s said to be the eighty-third language or distinctive 
dialect in which Bunyan’s masterwork bas appeared. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
JouN T. Morse, Jr. has written for the American Statesmen 
Series a biography of Benjamm Frankhn, which will appear 
immediately. 


Ginn & Co. announce the publication of “ Russell’s Chromatic 
Chart,” by E. P. Russell ; ‘Common Schoo! Song Reader,” by W. 
S. Tilden; ** Open, Sesame!” edited by Mrs. B. W. Bellamy and 
Mrs. M. W. Goodwin. 


A. C. McCiure & Co. have among their fall announcements that 
of Mrs. Catherwood’s new historical romance, “The Story of 
Tonty ;” also a volume on Thiers in their series of ‘Great French 
Writers.” 


Wuite & ALLEN have just published a beautiful calendar for 
the year 1890 in fac simile of original “‘ Aquarelles” from the 
brush of G. W. Brenneman. 


Lee & SHEPARD’s “ The Wooing of Grandmother Grey,” a poem 
by Kate Tannatt Woods, recalls the days of our grandparents, the 
methods of their living, the old-fashioned houses, the chairs, the 
candles, and candle-sticks, the open fire-place, the crane, etc. 


G. P. Purnam’s Sons announce the following publications : 
“Principles of Procedure in Deliberative Bodies,” by George 
Glover Crocker; “The Story of Boston,” by Arthur Gilman; 
“ Christian Theism : Its Claims and Sanctions,” by D. B. Purinton, 
LL.D.; “The Story of Phoenicia,” by Prof. Geo. Rawlinson 
“The Story of the Hansa Towns,” by Helen Zimmern; “ Great 
Words from Great Americans ;” “* The Nursery Lesson Book,” by 
Philip G. Hubert, Jr.; “* The Constitutional History of the United 
States as seen in the Development of American Law; “ La Societe 
Francaise au Dix-Septieme Siecle,” edited with introduction, 
bibliography, and notes, by Prof. T. F. Crane; “The Practical 
Pocket Dictionary, in Four Lauguages: English, French, Italian, 
German,” by Ignatius Em. Wessely ; “Seven ousand Words 
os — ;’? a guide to correct pronunciation, by W. 


D. APPLETON & Co. are about to bring out in book form the 
vaiuable series of papers contributed by David A. Welis to The 
Popular Science Monthly in 1887-8. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Manual of the Public Schools, Marquette county, Mich., 1889. 
The object in issuing this manual was to secure unmformity, and 
to encourage and stimulate the teachers in their work. 

Manual of Florida Normal School and Business College, White 
Springs, 1889-90. J. L. Skipworth, president. 


Ashland State Normal School, Ashland, Ore., 1889-90. 


An address before the Presbytery of Buffalo at Buffalo, N. Y., 
September 10, 1889, by Hon. Andrew S. Draper. 


MAGAZINES. 

The vowng | A soon have a series on an important epoch in 
American history. “The Gold Hunters of California” will 
describe the events in which they took part. 

A perusal of “ Education in Ancient Egypt,” in the October 
Pi r Science Monthly, will show teachers what was done in the 
schools four thousand years ago. They will also be interested in 
“The Art of Prolongin e,” “Digestion and Related Func- 
tions,” “* The Home of the Ferns,” and “The Chemist as a Con- 
structor,”’ in the same number. 

The English Illustrated Magazine, of Macmillan & Co., during the 
coming year, will have a series of papers on the “* Public Schools 
of England.” The first one on “ Rug! Oe » AL author of “ Tom 
Brown's Schoo! Days,” appears in the October number. 

In the October Forum Ex-Postmaster General James treats of a 
subject that concerns all—needed postal reforms. He says that 
the railway mail service is twenty years behind the times, that 
small offices near to one another ought to be consolidated under 
one management, so as to save expense, and that ocean poat 
ought qrenty So cheapened. Edward Wakefield explains the 
Australian ballot system, and Prof. William T. Harris, United 
States commissioner of education, writes a critical examination 
of Edward Bellamy’s “ Looking Backward.” 

Under the head of “Child Labor and Some of its Results,” in 

e r uquan, Helen Campbell! tells some very plain 
truths. It is an important contribution to the literature of this 


a 
Miss Juliet Corsou has become editor of the Household Monthly. 


> 


It is Worth Reading. 


We understand a busy man’s views in regard to prolixity. In 
these days, affairs proceed at a railroad rate, and there is no time 
for unnecessary halt, so we fall in with this idea momentum, and 
briefly call attention to the essential points of a vital matter, or 
rather; we let others do it for us. ere are extracts from two 
letters which need no further comment: 


REISTERTOWN, Mp., Feb. 15, 1888. 
“T would like to see you and tell you what Compound Oxygen 
has done for me. It was slow but sure. Now almost after two 
years, after using only one treatment, I think I can say truthfully 
my health is as perfect as it can be on earth. Two doctors of Ba!l- 
timore examined me and said mine was a ho) case of asthma. 
and [ will not tell you how much I hsve suffered with my lungs. 
Mrs. MARY R. IBELAND. 
A concluding extract from another letter will furnish most 
satisfactory reading : 





MYERSVILLE, Mp., Aug. 6, 1888. 

“I believe the Compound Oxygen Treatment to be an invalua- 
ble remedy, because of the incalculable benefit I received from its 
use.” 


Rev. A. M. SMITH, 
Pastor of Ev. Lutheran Church. 





We } as a brochure of 200 regarding the effect of Com- 
und Oxy, on invalids ing from consumption, asthma, 
ronchitis, catarrh, hay fever, headache, debility, rheu- 
—.. " ; chronic and nervous disor ax ” 
sent, free of c any one addressing Drs. 
PALEnN, 1529 Arch St., Phiia., Pa.; or 120 Sutter street, Sal 
Francisco, Cal, 
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TEACHERS 


oe LANCU AGE. =HYDES LESSONS IN ENGLISH, BOOK I. 


For 3rd and 4th years of School, Contains 
exercises for reproduction, picture lessons, letter writing, uses of parts of speech, etc. 35 cents. 


BOOK II. For Grammar Schools. {m enough ~~ eee grammar for correct use of lan- 
guage. 50 cents. Book IT. with Supplement, 60 cents. 


= RE ADI NC. BADLAM’S SUGGESTIVE LESSONS IN LAN- 


GUAGE AND READING. A manual for primary 
teachers. Plain and Practical, being a transcript of work actually done in the school room. 
$1.50. 

BADLAM'S STEPPING STONES TO READING. — en the Board Reading Lessons of 
the “Suggestive Lessons” mentioned above. 25 cents. 

FULLER'S ILLUSTRATED PRIMER presents the word method in attractive torm. 25 cents. 

WRIGHT’S NATURE READER, No.1. Treats of crabs, wasps, spiders, bees, and some uni- 
valve mollusks. 25 cents. 

WRIGHT’S NATURE READER, No.2. Treats of ants, flies, earthworms, beetles, barnacles, 
star-fish and dragon-flies, 35 cents. 

wares? N re; READER, No.3. Has lessons in plant life, grasshoppers, butterflies and 
birds. cents. 

HALL’S HOW TO TEACH READIN. Pes also with the important question of what child- 
ren should and should not read. 25 cents. 











ia NUMBER, *For 


arithmetic to the calculus. 25 cents, 





SADL.ANS AIDS TO NUMBER. For Teachers, Consists 0 


ts from gf 30 cents. 
upset es) AIDS 7) NUMB 


IN PRIMARY AND GRAMMAR SCHOOLS are 
sure to be interested in the following new aids, 


indispensable to every live teacher. 
SAFFORD S MATHEMATICAL TEACHING. Pre* 


best method of teaching, from primary 


25 cards for Sight-work with ob- 


lements the above with maternal for slate work. 25 cents. 
Second series. Sight-work with objects above ten. 30 cents. 


LUDDINGTON’S PICTURE PROBLEMS. 70 cards, in 10 colors, to teach number through 


roups of objects. (In press.) 


E NEW ARITHMETIC. By 300 teachers. Little theory and much practice. 75 cents. 


- GEOGRAPHY. 





JACKSON’S 
GRAPHY. 


ASTRONOMICAL GEO- 
Simple and clear enough for 


grammar schools. 30 cents. Outlines for grammar schools. 


NICHOLS’ TOPICS IN GEOGRAPHY. pp. 


50 cents 
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REDW Akg S TEACHERS’ MANUAL OF GEC GRAPHY, Modern facts vs. time wurn fancies. 


50 ce 
PROGE RESSIVE OUTLINE MAPS: United States, World on Mercator’s Projection (12 by 20 in.): 
rth America, South America, Europe, Central and Western Europe, Africa, Asia, New Eng- 


No 
land, Middle Atlantic Sta’ 


Southern States, Central Eastern States, Central Western States, 
Pacific States, British Isles, England, Greece and Italy. 


For the graphic representation by the 


pupil, of geogra phy. sonore, history, meteorology, economics, and statistics of all kinds, 2 


cents each ; per ndred 


Map of Ancient History. 8 aa each; per hundred, $2.50, 


Sent post-paid c on m receipt of above p prices, rices, which is equivalent to 10 per cent. discount. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
TWO ANSWERS. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago, has just sent out 
ten-thousand letters to School Boards throughout the conely. asking for information of sudden 
vacancies. The following are two of the answers just received 





I heal 


(TELEGRAM.) 
HANIBAL, Mo., September 5, 1889. 
“Mr. ORVILLE BREWER, 70 Dearborn Street, Chic: 
Can you send us Superintendent tor conference to-morrow morning? Salary, $1500. 
Rost. Ex.ioTt, Pres’t Board.” 


HANIBAL, Mo., September 6, 1889. 
“Mr. ORVILLE Brewer, 70 Dearborn Street, Chicago. is 
Elected this morning. L. MCCARTNEY. 


We will fill twenty places each week between now and November lst, and many of them 
“by telegraph.” Send for circu 


Address, TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70-72 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
_ ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 


wAn’s EXCH 4 y,, 


RESULT. (TELEGRAM.) 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN | 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introdinces to col schools, and families, su- Teachers’ Bureau. 
perior P tants, Tutors, 


FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
and Governesses for ¢ every department of instruc- ¢ 


Supplies egy Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
tion; recommends good Schools to parents. Call SET e™ete., to Colleges, Schools, Familie: and 


kk Ste h 
Mrs. M, J. YOUNG-FULTON, Ghureties. {tito Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 


Copyists and Cashiers to Business 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, — | address Miss ©, L. WERNER, 
23 Union Square, New York., “ . 


| 329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥ 
eee React NO. Brockway's Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 

lege, Seo of both “zea, for Universities, Col- o plies superior hoes ‘tor schools, 
— and Churches. Circulars | colleges and families. 


y recommended to 
ts, hool rt Mrs. L. FREEMAN BROCC WAY, 
eerente. reeling and Rp BA supplies ibs. Best | 28 West 23d St., N. Y. 
Ms BLE Itte =. E. MARIAM ovine, Recommends schools to parents. 


y Lt, New York city. ee ‘ ’ 
BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
"Qa Ramks: BOSTON. ci Fett athe 


fees, but in ee Teachers with | laces for successful teachers. pm ah applicatior 
ions. Form 


R. E. AVERY, 2 West 14th St., New York. wor jarger salaries, or ghenee ef location 
| a dress Teachers’ perative Association, 17! 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY | State Street, Chicago, [ll., Orville Brewer, 


| Manager. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8, 








A ay. 2 








Me oO i & For Registration. Best 
facilities, efficient ser- 
vice, large business, not in ne ance 














American Teachers’ 
St. Louis, 








Established, 1855, 
3 East 147TH Sreeet, N. Y. 


The New York Educational Bureau 


Offers to Superintendents, Trustees, Boards of Education and others wishin 
teachers of any grade, the choice of a large number of qualified teachers pegietenel 
with us. A number of our candidates have already been engaged. As we are 
personally acquainted with a very large number of progressive teachers, we can 
assure prompt satisfaction. 

We want more first-class teachers in Drawing, Music, Manual Training, 
thoroughly — Kindergarten and Primary teachers. Send for our new 
registration H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 

25 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK, 





25 VOLUMES IN ONE 
The Teacher’s and Student's 


LIBRARY 


By H. B. Brown, G. D. Linp 
AND OTHERS. 
At the head of all works for teachers! Seventh 
year! Undiminished popularity. 
PRACTICAL, COMPREHENSIVE, RELIABLE. 


The best ideas and best methods of teachers of 
national reputation. It has no equal in prepar- 
ing for examination. 


20 STATE SUPERINTENDENTS 


and thousands of teachers endorse it. No room 
tor testimonials here. Send for full particulars. 


| Cloth, Beveled Bds, Marbled Edges, $3.00 
Price } Library Leather, Marbled Edges, 3.75 


AGENTS if you want a sure thing try this 
book. It is easy to sell because it is a neceasit L. 
teachers. Terms, pages, etc., free. New edi 
revised to date. 

T. S. DENISON, 
163 Randolph Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION LIT- 
ERATURE, LANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 
CULTURE, AND TUNING. Tuition $5 to 
os per term. Board and room including Steam 

eat aml Electric Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. 
i Illustruted Calen giving full information. 
address 


E, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON. 


R EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
V tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers, 





NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
intend to teach in the Public Schools of the State, 
t2" Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
life to teach in the Schools of the State. 
mM. Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 
mber. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter 
one of these schools should apply to his School 
Commussioner or City Superiutendent who will 
forward a recommendation for appointment to 
the State Superintendent, and it will be sent b 
—~" to the school to which the appointment is 
made, 


ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 
years of age, of good moral charaeter, and pass 
an examination at the school entered’ in Arith- 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 
aie can be completed in a term of 20 weeks, also 
= Geography, Reading, Writing and Spelling, 
put 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic department of a U nion 
School, a State Certificate, or a lst or 2nd grade 
Commissioner's Certificate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in liev of 
Entrance Examination. 


EXPENSES.—There are noexpenses for tuition 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refunded to each student spencing an entire term 
of 20 weeks 

For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


BOE. onand0sesesens E. P. WATERBURY, LL.D. 





Brockport...... .. ..CHAS. D. McLean. LL.B 
| aoe JAMES M. CassEeTy, Pu.D. 
CE scncoscecoces JAMes H. Hooss, Px#.D. 
NEED, 6c ccccccess F. B. PALMER, PH.D. 
le a. agai Wa. J. MILNE, LL.D. 
Now Palts.......... .FRANK 8. CAPEN, PH.D. 
Oneonta........ ..... ww M. =" Pu. D. 
Oswego. ....... .E. SHELDON, PH 
Ps ccncee cons i. B. STOWELL, Pu.D. 





Cloth, 16mo, 136 pp. 


Feelings. 


ception. 
fication. 


of Attaining it. 


MIND STUDY AND TEACHING. 


TALKS ON PSYCHOLOGY 


APPLIED TO TEACHING, 


By A. S. Wetcn, LL.D., Ex-Pres, of the Iowa Agricultural College at Ames, Iowa, 
Price, 50 cents ; fo teachers, 40 cents, by mail, 5 cents extra. 


WHAT IT CONTAINS. 
PART I.—CuHapTerR 1.—MIND GROWTH AND ITS HELPS. 
CHAPTER 3.—The Will and the Spontaneities. 
CHAPTER 5.—Sense Perception, Gathering Concepts. 
CHAPTER 7.—Analysis and Abstraction. 
CHAPTER 9.—Judgment and Reasoning, the Thinking Faculties. 
PART II.—HELPS TO MIND GROWTH. Cuwaprer 1.—Education and the Means 
CHAPTER 2.—Training of the Senses. 
and Spelling. CHAPTER 4.—Composition, Elementary Grammar, Abstract Arithmetic, etc. 
*,* This book, as will be seen from the contents, deals with the subject differently from Dr, 
Jerome Allen's * Mind Studies for Young Teachers,” (same price) recently published by us. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, > 25 Gator, FAnse, New, York: 


CHAPTER 2.—The 
CHAPTER 4.—Sensation. 
CHAPTER 6.—Memory and Con- 
CHAPTER 8.—Imagination and Classi- 


CHAPTER 3.—Reading, Writing 








legant 84 Page descriptive Catalogue FREE If you mention this 

paper. Orders filled promptly, large stock on hand. Many Normal 

Schools, Institutes and thousands of teachers were supplied by 

us the last year. You can get ail such books promptly of us at a good 

discount. Also large stock of books for School Libraries on hand, catalogue 
of the best 1,000 ready in September. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs..{ 5, Clinton Place, New vork. 
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TS ~ 
Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Country alone, 
The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Graceful Form, 








4 HEALTH 


\Y// and 


COMFORT 






Combined in 
9 " saneenme FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting Corset 


It is one of the most popular in the market and fo 
sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn 





e f 
Reclining, Physicians’ 
ns’ Operating, Arg 


olling, . ce, ry. 
Voom Soot tor} Reed and Rattan CHAIRS and 
R BICYCLES 





KERS TRICYCLES,VE- 
LOCIPEDES and SELF PROPEL Ens. 


ALL KINDS OF APPLIANCES FOR INVALIDS. 
BABY COACHES 


Over (00 different designs. 


Our Patent Automatic Brake on all Car. 
riages, free, ‘e have discontinued 











ers you : ; 
cehanesal Ba: astonish aa 
ind Siivaced in (LE } 
8 4- cinss of goods yen ish it for, 
LUBURC MFC. CO. 
1465 Ner-i: Eighth Street, Philade!phia, Pa. 
i EADERS will confer a favor by mention- 


ing the ScHooL JOURNAL when com- 
with advertisers. 
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Teachers in primary and grammar 
schools are sure to be interested in the new 
aids published by Messrs. D. C. Heath & 
Co., Boston. These are well-nigh indis- 

nsable to every live teacher, and include 

yde’s Lessons in English, Badlam’s Sug- 
gestive Lessons in Language and Reading, 
plain and practical, being a transcript of 
work actually done in the school-room ; 
Wright’s Nature Reader has lessons in 

lant and animal life; ,Hall’s How to 

each Reading, dealing with the impor- 
tant question of what children should and 
should not read; Safford’s, Mathematical 
a resents best methods of teach- 
ing ; an Jostens Astronomical Geogra- 
phy ; besides many others. 


All teachers and pupils, from lowest to 
highest will be pleased with Thomson’s 
Complete Course in Arithmetic, published 
by Messrs. Effingham Maynard & Co., 771 
Broadway, New York. t embraces First 
Lessons in Arithmetic, oral and written, 
fully and handsomely illustrated, for 
primary schools; Complete Graded Arith- 
metic, upon the inductive method, to 
develop the intellect of the pupil, and to 
< him for the actual business of life; 
and Commercial Arithmetic, carrying 
forward the several topics to their prac- 
tical application. The course excels in 
simple explanations, short and logical rea- 
soning, clear and concise definitions, brief 
and comprehensive rules, practical exam- 
ples, and systematic arrangement. 


Miss Florence A. Densmore, the well 
known artist and superintendent of draw- 
ing at the Woman’s Institute of Technical 
Design, New, York, says of Dixon’s Sketch- 
ing Crayons, ‘‘I am more than pleased, 
they are exactly what I want.” he lead 
of the Dixon Sketching Crayons is tough 
yet flexible, and is of a deep, rich black. 
It responds at once to either the light or 
heavy stroke, and is simply invaluable to 
any oue who is interested in sketching. 


German, ‘‘ as she is taught,” is a matter 
of some concern both to our teachers and 
students of modern languages. Deutsch’s 
Drillmaster in German, published by 
Messrs. Baker & Taylor Co., 740 Broadway, 
New York, is one of the most efficient in- 
struments for the acquisition of German 
yet made accessible to students. It isa 
perfect mine of equivalent idiomatic ex- 
pression in both languages, and is a depart- 
ure in language teaching as novel as it is 
valuable. The author’s aim is less to give 
grammatical instruction as such than to so 
teach the language that the learner, with- 
out a thought of grammar, would never 
use it except in a grammatical manner. 
Any student of moderate abilities can, in a 
comparatively short time, acquire a cor- 
rect and thorough knowledge of German 
by means of this excellent system. 


School officers and teachers are just now 
talking a great deal about three great edu- 
cational works by Dr. Edward Brooks, A. 
M. These are entitled ‘‘ Normal Methods 
of Teaching,” which presents the ‘“ New 
Education” in its simplest and most prac- 
tical form, while carefully avoiding the 
vagaries and impracticable fancies of 
mere theorists ; ‘‘ Mental Science and Cul- 
ture,” which describes in a simple and con- 
cise form the nature of the mind and how 
to cultivate its faculties, and ‘‘ Philosophy 
of Arithmetic.” Every school library 
should have a copy of the latter and 
teachers will find it indispensable. 
These works are published by The Normal 
Publishing Co., 1124 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia. 


Don’t allow that cough to hang on! 
Now is the time to nip it in the bud. 
Many people have thus been saved a severe 
sickness by stopping incipent coughs and 
colds. Piso’s Cure for consumption is said 
to be one of the best cough medicines 
known. It is very pleasant and agreeable 
to the taste. Children take it without ob- 
jection. Sold by druggists everywhere. 


For health and strength, exercise is one 
of the indispensable requisites; and so 
many people have aie on the value of 
‘** cycling” as an athletic exercise, that it 
is needless to give any further advice on 
the subject than tosay: ‘‘Get a high- 
grade wheel!” Such, for example, as the 
well known Columbia which is strictly 
high grade only. A finely illustrated cat- 
alogue will be sent free on addressing the 
Pope Manufacturing Co., Boston, New 
York, and Chicago. 


BEECHAM PiLLs cure sick headache, 








R. H. MACY & CO. 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13th to 14th ST., N. Y. 


Uur stock for Fall trade is now complete, and represents the productions of most of the leadin, 
FOREIGN and DOMESTIC manufacturers. Many NOVELTIES have been introduced whic 
would render a visit to our establishment interesting as well as profitable. 


A new feature is our Oriental Department, in which we displa. 


a handsome assortment of 


Rugs, Portieres, Curtains, Table Covers, Doilies, Scarfs, and dies of rich design and 
exquisite ee our popular prices, which means from 25 to 50 per cent. lower than 


exclusive dealers in 


ese goo_s have been accustomed to c 





BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, SATINS, AND PLUSHES 


AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 


We quote 
Black Faille Francaise, 99c. 


Colored Faille Francaise, 97c. 
Black and Colored Plush, 99c. 


No such values are 
offered by any other 
house in the country 





Well selected stock of Black and Colored Dress Goods in the newest and most fashionable 


designs and colorings, 


MILLINERY. 


Both trimmed and untrimmed, including the latest Parisian creations, supplemented by the 
no less meritorious productions of our own workrooms. 





LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S SHOES. 





SANITARY WOOLEN UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women, and Children, from the best mills of Germany, England, and America, 





OUR UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS 


At 74c. for Men’s, 56c. for Youths’, and 49c. for Boys’, are made of Utica Nonpariel Muslin in 


the bodies and heavy 2100 Irish Linen in the 
custom made shirts. 
$1.00 for Men’s and other sizes in proportion. 


bosoms. The workmanship is equal to the finest 
No shirts of equal merit can be found at any other house for less than 





BLANKETS AND FLANNELS, LINEN GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 





Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. A specialty made of Smoking Jackets and House Coats. 





Chenille, Turcoman and ail kinds of Lace Curtains, at exceedingly low prices. 





China, Glassware, Pottery, Tin and Woodenware and Housefurnishings of every description. 





Clinical or Fever Thermometers, with Harvard Certificates, 1 11. 
Same quality as above, without certificates, 62c. 





Mail Orders Promptly and Carefully Executed. 





R. H. MACY & CO. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS $ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


y a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has 
provided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
flavoured beve which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. undreds of subtle 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourish- 
ed frame,”—“ Civil Service Gazette.” 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London, England. 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 











CARPETS. 


FALL STYLES. 

FINEST ASSORTMENT EVER EXHIBITED. EN- 
TIRELY NEW DESIGNS OF ALL THE LEADING 
MAKES, CONSISTING OF WILTONS, AX- 
MINSTERS, MOQUETTES, VELVETS, BODY AND 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, THREE-PLYS AND 
INGRAINS, 


AT PRICES LOWER THAN EVER, 


ALL THE NEWEST FABRICS, BOTH FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC, FOR FURNITURE COVERINGS 
AND DRAPERIES. PARTIES PURCHASING THEIR 
COVERINGS FROM US CAN HAVE THEIR FURNI- 
YURE REUPHOLSTERED AT MODERATE CHARGES. 
CHENILLE AND TURCOMAN CURTAINS 
IN ALL THE NEW DESIGNS. 

LACE CURTAINS. ALL THE DIFFERENT 
MAKES AT LESS THAN IMPORTATION PRICES. 
SUN-FAST HOLLAND WINDOW SHADES 
(A SPECIALTY.) 

ALSO A LINE OF FINE PARLOR 


FURNITURE. 

OUR OWN DESIGN AND UHOLSTERING, AT 
LOWEST PRICES. 
SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 
Sixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts, NEW YORK. 





**Something for your Reception, 
and you don’t know where to 
find it ?” 


Well, you won’t make a mistake if you send 
27 cents to E. L. Kellogg & Co., of 25 Clinton 
Place, N. Y., for one of their Reception Days. 
They are the most popular of such books pub- 
lished. Try‘one and see—or a set of four—$1.00, 
postpaid. Six numbers issued. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. Educational Pubs. 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
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from the Se 


Ibs. ©: 
particular and state if 
perial, Japan, English 
Goods. Send at once fora 
particulars 


reakfast or Sun-Sun Chop. 


est Grade Leaf being used. All guaranteed absolutely Pure. n 
New Premiums of Imported China, Lamps, &c., given away with 
orders of $10.00 and upwards, or discounts made if preferred. Good 
Teas 30, 35 & 4octs. 
to gocts. per Ib. Special—We will send by mail a Trial Order o! 

our very Fine Teas on receipt of $2.00. When ordering be 
u want Formosa or Amoy Oolong, Mixed, m- 


Trial Order to the Old Reliable and enjoy a cup of Good 
The Great American Tea Co., 37 and 33 Vesey St., New York, 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance or a Lire-time. 

Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
troduce and get orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked 
feet Tea Gardens of China and Japan, none but the High- 


NOTHING LIKE iT EVEB 


Ger Premium No. 27. 


Handsome 
xcellent Family Teas 50 & 6octs. Very Best 65 


oung Hyson, Gunpowder 
Remember we deal only in Pure 
‘ea. - 


.¥. P.O. Box 287. 
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PURITY 
ano BEAUTY 


Curicura Remeowes Cure 
Skin ano Biooo Diseases 
from Pimpces to Sororutas 
O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN 
which the CuTICURA REMEDrgs are held by 
the thousands upon thousands whose lives have 
been made happy by the cure of agonizing, 
humiliating, itching, scaly, and pimply diseases 
of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair. 
CuricurA, the great Skin Cure, and CuricurRA: 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prep»red from 
it externally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new 
ood Purifier, internally, are Save cure for 
every form of skin and bl disease, from 









eee to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTicurA, 50c.; SOAP, 

Uy Pr 2 25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Pre by the Porrer 
re DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., n, 


ass. 
Send for “* How to Cure Skin Di .” 


(2 Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oil 
ee akin prevented by CuTICcURA SOAP. Po 


Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weak- 
\ ness 8 ily cured by CuTICURA ANTI- 
PAIN ER,the only pain-killing plaster 





’ er 
GooD FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 


Very pleasant and agreeable to the 
taste. Children take it without objec- 
lion. Sold by druggists everywhere. 








CALL AT THE NESS "4 Noises in_HEAD 
DENTAL ROOMS DEAF tetsizczsts + 


Tubular Ear Cushions. rs heat 


R. W. J. STEWART Buccenayul when all remedies fail Sola ony) ay | 
DR. ed. y a Paice nail remedies fail. Sold only 
Bk . Watock Sa hicr illustrated book of proofs FREE. 


362 WEST 23rd STREET. In writing for information, please mention 


[f your teeth are needing atiention. Keliable | this paper. 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for 


broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. ja STAMPING PATTFRNS 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg. Edilor SCHOOL JOURNAL Three books, showing hundreds 





of designs, and 12 designs ready 


® 2 e 1-402. Waste Silk and 25 chicins Etching Silk for 25¢ 
-40z. Waste Silk an skeins Etching 8 or 25c. 
E be 
¢ VERSEERS Pe Te cen we " CLINTON STAMPING CO., Irvington, N. J. 
e oo eek up chvestiaomects ant thew cas @® 
‘er’ 2 0 
Electric Goods. Eausstinamanne 0 be tacked up every- 15 00 5 00 A MONTA can be 
@ where, 02 trees, fences and pi in pi & — to ."" made working for us. 
places, in town and country in all paris of the United gents prefe: who can furnish a horse and 
sa ee og ndvagced? us iting mnie, Lack wort ee @ | Zive their whole time to the business. Spare 
all or part of the time. ADDRESS WITH STAMP, moments may be profitably employed also. A few 


© EMORY & OO., Sixth and Vine St«.. vacancies in towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON 
Wa: NO ASTENZION PAID 70 POSTAL CARDS. & CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
ees N. B.—Please state and business ports. 


wy mind about ‘ing stamp for reply. B. 
a 0. 

















mm RS 
MRS. MARION WALKER.8|WEST COAST SHELLS. 
Aoi te employ a few sediosen cnlary, to tale For Schools and Private Collections, 
*hargeot my business a e1r homes. Hntirely « s ss 
Gnobtectionable : light; very fascinating and 25 Species, $1.00. | 50 Species, $3.00. 

h althful; no talking required ; permanent po- t= No. 2 includes No. 1. 
For larger collections, prices named on appli- 


sition; wages $10 per week in advance. Good 
cation. Cabinets carefully labeled and packed. 


pay for part time. My references include some 
of the a we — = — * a oe 4 i " 
Cinci ti, Pittsburg and elsewhere. Address Charges pre . Corre ndence solicited. 
with stamp MKS. MARION WALKER, — : 
4th and Chestnut Streets, Louisville, Ky. G. S. TROWBRIDGE, 
me LONG BEACA, CAL. 








A UNIVERSAL NECESSITY. 
THE UNIQUE 


Pinoil: Glia 


Patented May 7, 1889. 










PRACTICAL 
ALIKE FOR 


School, Office 
ald Home Use, 


Light, Simple, Durable 








JUST THE THING FOR 


Teachers, Book-Keepers, Office Men, Artists, Draughtsmen, Ete. 


Neat and Cleanly. No soiled hands, paper or desk. 


PRICE, $1.25, postpaid. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 


25 Clinton Pl., New York. 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








FIRST-CLASS ACCENTS WANTED 
To introduce our new “Man Wonderful” Manikin, National Question 
Book and Unique Pencil Sharpener to every teacher and school. Please 
write for particulars. 


Our little three-year-old neighbor, Wal- 
ter, has agreat dog (Bob, byname). They 
are jolly eee, generally ; but the 
other day Walter had played until he had 
become very tired and reached the 
int where everything goes contrariwise. 
b seemed tired, too, and opened his 
mouth widely to yawn. ‘ Bob—Bob— 
Bobbie,” says little Walter, between his 
sobs, ‘‘ you ought not to laugh et me.” 


Presence of Mind—Penelope Peachblow : 
“It is evident that woman over there 
paints.” 

Bishop Gullem : ‘‘ She is my sister.” 
Penelope Peachblow : I was going to 
say it is evident she paints, from the 
interest she takes in that young artist.” 


“The days of miracles are past.” That 
may be, and yet some of the most won- 
derful things ever witnessed by the human 
family have occurred within the last 
decade. Not the least of these wonders 
is the success which the agents of B. F. 
Johnson & Co., Richmond, Va., are meet- 
ing. Write them for particulars. They 
will show you how to work wonders. 


**How is Europe bounded?” said a 
teacher who believed in early cramming 
to one of his little pupils. 

**T, thou, he, she, it,” was the reply. 

‘** For shame, Johnny! Try again-” 

**Oh, please, sir, I remember now ; that 
is the answer to one of my grammar ques- 
tions, and I thought I was to be heard in 
my grammar first.’ 


** Ethel, I'd like just awfully tokiss you, 

but I expect it wouldn’t do. You know 
your mamma said you mustn't never kiss 
the boys,” said Willie, regretfully, as he 
looked in Ethel’s beautiful eyes. 
‘** Yes, that’s just what she said, Willie. 
That is, it’s about what she said. I 
"member just as well! She says to me, 
she says, ‘ Ethel don’t you ever let me see 
you kiss the boys.” Mamma she’s gone 
over to Mrs. Woodses.” 


Small Boy: ‘“‘ Ma, pe the bread.” 
Mother sternly : ‘‘ If what, my son.” 
Small boy (smartly): *‘ If you can reach 
it.” 


Seddon’s aunt sent him a large sheet 
with cuts of all sorts of horses (‘* Thirty- 
two horses, counting the cow,” he re- 
marked), and his father said, ‘‘ Now, 
Seddon, you have been asking me to buy 
you a horse, and here you have a quantity 
of them, all your own.” 

He indignautly replied, ‘‘ But that isn’t 
the kind of horse I wanted. I want a 
horse made of skin, with a good deal of 
liveness about him.” 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiti New York City, save Baggage, 
Express and Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


Depst, 
Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
upwards per day, European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences. 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
and eleva railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any otber first-class hotel in the City. 


“Well, Uncle Toby, I see that Ebenezer 
Snowball has been sent to the peniten- 
tiary for a year for selling his vote fora 
dollar.” 

** Yes, sah, and sarved him right, sah, 
for cuttin’ prices. Dis chile got five dol- 
lars for his’n,” 


Mrs. Pettim: ‘‘ Strange what a taste my 
boy has for natural history. He has been 
collecting specimens.” 

Mrs. fitter : “ What progress has he 
made?” 


Mrs. Pettim: ‘‘ Splendid? Why, he has 
six pairs of live cats hanging by their tails 
from the clothes-line in the back-yard this 
very minute.” 


Little Johnny approached his mother as 
she was laying away a pan of fresh made 
doughnuts. 

** Mother, I say, mother!” 

** What is it, my son?” 

‘““ Why don’t you talk some, mother?” 

‘*What do you want me to say, John- 
n ? ” 

“ Well, you might say, Johnny, don’t 
you want a doughnut?’ 


Cut Rates to the West. 


Cheap tickets to all VW 2. in Kansas, Colorado, 
Indian Territury (O oma,) Texas and other 
States and Territories in the West will be sold by 
The Santa Fe Route from Chicago and other 
points along the lineg on August 6 and 20, Sep- 
tember 10 and 24, and October 8. 

For particulars ask your Ticket Agent or write 





E, L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, {7 Slinton Place, New York. 


Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Sufferers 


ROM Stomach and Liver derange- 
ments—Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Sick- 
Headache, and Constipation—find a safe 
ve. and certain relief in 
Ayer’s Pills. In all 
cases where a@ ca- 
thartic is needed, 
these Pills are recom- 
mended by leading 
physicians. 

Dr. T. E. Hastings, 
of Baltimore, says: 
**Aver’s Pills are the 
best cathartic and 
aperient within the 
reach of my profes- 

—- sion.” 

Dr. John W. Brown, of Oceana, W. 
Va., writes: ‘‘I have prescribed Ayer’s 
Pills in my practice, and find them ex- 
cellent. I urge their general use in 
families.” : 

* For a number of years I was afflicted 
with biliousness which almost destroyed 
my health. I tried various remedies, 
but nothing afforded me any relief until 
I began to take Ayer’s Pills.’’—G. 8S. 
Wanderlich, Scranton, Pa. 

“T have used Ayer’s Pills for the past 
thirty years, and am satisfied I should 
not be alive to-day if it had not been 
for them. They cured me of dyspepsia 
when all other remedies failed, and their 
occasional use has kept me in a healthy 
condition ever since.”’—T. P. Brown, 
Chester, Pa. 

“Having been subject, for years, to 
constipation, without being able to find 
much relief, I at last tried Ayer’s Pills, 
and deem it both a duty and a pleasure 
to testify that I have derived great ben- 
efit from their use. For over two years 
past I have taken one of these Pills 
every night before retiring. I would not 
willingly be without them.’’—G,. W. 
Bowman, 26 East Main st., Carlisle, Pa. 

“‘Ayer’s Pills have been used in my 
family upwards of twenty years, and 
have completely verified all that is 
claimed for them. In attacks of piles, 
from which I suffered many years, they 
afforded me greater relief than any med- 
icine I ever tried.”-—Thomas F. Adams, 
Holly Springs, Texas. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggiste and Dealers in Medicine. 


AIDS ILLUSTRATION 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC. 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market. 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 


BLACKBOARD 


STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 in. and one figure design 
17x22 inches, with complete catalogue, directions 
for using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp, 
if you mention this paper. 

The Elephant Stencils mentioned in this 
number will be sent to any address for 10 
cents. 








MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E.L. KELLOCC &CO., 


Educational Publishers, 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 


COOD ACENTS WANTED. 


BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


We now are ready to supply 
suitable books for School i 
braries. School Officers and 
Teachers who wish to start or 
add to their School Libraries, 
are requested to send 6 cts. in 
stamps for the most valuable 
aid yet issued, cajled 1000 Best 
Books FoR ScHoo. Lrpra- 
rigs. This isa classified cata- 
logue, contains 64 pp. Books 
suitable for different grades 
indicated. Big discounts for 
quantities. A descriptive list of books with 
| ne This list is probably the best selection of 
he size made, and is graded to suit the age of 
the reader, and also classified into subjects 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO,, Educational Publishers, 











to John J. Byrne, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Santa Fe Route, Chicago, Lil, _ 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO, 
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APPLETONS’ 
“Lessons in Geography for Little Learners.” 


Fully Illustrated with Wood Cuts.—Maps in Color, &c., 
A Revision of Cornell’s “ First Steps in Geography.” 





NEW and attractive little work, prepared expressly for the use of ag yan f classes, and 

designed as an introductory book to any series of geographies. The book is confined to sub- 

pe which the beginner of five or six years can easily master. It does not enter at all into 
detai The most general features only are presented, and these are impressed on the learner's 
mind by appropriate object lessons. 


Introduction Price, 31 cents. Exchange Price, 18 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


ECLECTIC SERIES.—Announcements. 


NOW READY: 


Long’s New Language Exercises, Part |. 66 pages; cloth ; Illustrated. 
20 cts. (Parts II and III, new edition, in preparation.) 











McGuffey’s Revised High School and Literary Reader. 12mo., 479) i 


pages, half leather. 85 cents. 


Holbrook’s New Complete Grammar. By Dr. ALFRED HOLBROOK, 


National Normal School. 65 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


| Southworth’s Introduction to English Litera- 
ture. 


Students’ Series of English Classics, 


| Our Republic: A new Manual of Civil Govern- 
ment. 


| Smith’s Compend of U. 8. History. 
Boyd’s Art Galleries. | Steele’s Outlines of Bible Study. 
Morgan’s English and American Literature. | Daniell’s Exercises in Latin Composition. 


Our Catalogue for 1889 is now ready. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 16 Astor Place, New York, 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 











Wells’ Mathematics. 

New Inductive Arithmetics (Greenleaf’s), 

Brands’ Physiologies. 

Gilbert’s School Studies in Words. 

Elements of Composition and Grammar. 

Our Language: A new Grammar by South- | 
worth and Goddard. 





“THE STANDARD” 


WILSON’S TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION. 


rinter, proof-reader, instructor, or pep should be 


Every letter writer, author, 


familiar with this well-known and standard work on punctuation an 


12mo. Cloth. 348 


27th Edition. 


capitalization, 
pp. Price, $1.00. 


CLASS MANUALS. 


COCKER’S HAND BOOK 0 


For use in Composition and Rhetorical 


F PUNCTUATION. 60 Cents. 


exercises. 


BARDEEN’S COMPLETE RHETORIC. $1.50. 


A practical text book from an Editor’s workshop, and one of the best for class use, 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 111 and 


on receipt of price by the publishers, 


113 William Street, NEW YORK. 





A Laboratory Guide in Chem-|THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0,, 


ical Analysis. 


Second edition, entirely rewritten and| Drawing Books, Dra odels, 
and Artists’ Ma vem Fmg 


revised by Prof. David O’Brine, of 


Colorado State Agricultural College. | euend> American Text-Books on Art Edu- 


8vo, cloth. $2.00. 


“ This work is Setantod for the use of students, 
and is an abstract of eave analytical work. 
e logical way in which it is put forth and i 
general arrangement are most pre. 5 
very valuable section is that devoted to poisons, | 
ptomaines, etc., to which 36 pages are devoted; 
general stoichiometry is the matter of the con- 
cluding chapter.’’—Scientific American. 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 


Catalogue and circular sent free by mail. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELPHIA. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith, Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com. 
bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Highér Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8; stem of Indust 
Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANO’S DRAWING MODELS, 
TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION I8 CALLED. 
| Tnese MODELS have been specially designed for the 


coommens of oun and Fes in ram- 
pt see qoaaies of Golide afd Tablets 
qevanged carefully grad are made wvi 

test ‘regard for accuracy and noes ane 

} -T -~4 the lowest ible pi y have 
been adopted by the lea thes of the coun and 
are absolutely indispensable to correct teaching 
c- very stage, and especially 
a 

Vor catalogue and address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL O0O., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicegc. 





A VALUABLE AND TIMELY BOOK. 


PRACTICAL EDUCATION, 


By CHARLES G. LELAND, of Philadelphia 
and England. Cloth, 12mo, 272 pp. 
Price, $2.00 ; to teachers, $1.60 ; by mail 
12 cents extra. 
tg 3 is a valuable work published in Engiand 

b Leland, the well known advocate of 
a Training. We have imported a large 


number of cones, a will supply them at the 
Prats low rate. he usual price in this country 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 








The writer’s aim is less to give grammatical instruction as such 9 
than to so teach the language that the learner, without a thought 
of grammar, would never use it except in a grammatical manner. 
The work is the most efficient instrument tor the acquisition of 


German yet made accessible to students. 


It is a perfect mine of 
equivalent idiomatic expression in both janguages, and is a depar- IN CERMAN 
le. 12mo., Cloth, 469 Pages, $1.75. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR TO 
Publishers, 


ture in language teaching as novel as it is val 


“ Exceptionally skiliful in its principles and arrangement.”— 
FRANKLIY CARTER, Pres. Williams College. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
FROM LOWEST TO HICHEST. 


THOMSON’S COMPLETE COURSE IN ARITHMETIC. 


FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. Oral and Written. Fully and Hand- 
somely Illustrated, for Primary Schools. 


COMPLETE GRADED ARITHMETIC. Upon the Inductive Method. 

The aim of this book is twofold: to develop the intellect of the pupil, and to prepare him for the 
actual business of life. In securing these objects, it takes the most direct to a practical 
knowledge cf Arithmetic. 

COMMERICAL ARITHMETIC. 

This work carries forward the several topics to their practical application in the various 
departments of business. 

The shorter methods employed b 

are explained with Stock Exc 
Accounts, etc. 

Points in which the course excels. 
The Explanations are simple. 

The Reasoning is short and logical. 
The Definitions are clear and concise. 
The Rules are brief and comprehensive. 


expert accountants are given, the subjects involvi 


percen- 
nge, Banking, Clearing House and Custom House 


jusiness, 


The Gradation is most careful. 

The Review —_ Test Questions are varied 
and abundan 

The General "hesteene cover the several de- 

The Examples are practical. partments of commercial arithmetic and have 

The Arrangement is systematic. received special attention. 


Teachers are invited to correspond regarding these books. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO., Publishers, 774 Broadway and 67 & 69 Ninth St., N. Y. 
HOLMES? | sc ratose rita sorpt ant language exorewes | UNIVERSITY 
of illustrations and typography, excellence of inaing | PUBLISHING 
NEW and lowness of pnce. First Reader, 15 cents, (intro- 
CO., 
READERS. 


duction price); Second, 25 cents; Third, 40 cents; 
Fourth, 50 cents; Fifth, just 1ssued, 72 cents. We 
also publish Maury’s Geographies, etc., etc. 66 & 68 Duane St. 
Correspondence invited. NEW YORK. ’ 
CHARLES De SILVER & SON No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
, PUBLISHERS OF 
wn INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 
and grook’ns ment Se ened oSterias Cay and doigttfulyingne yee aezege nn 
irgil, Cesar. 06, Cheere, Saliust ‘uvenal, Lwy, H Homer's fod. Goepel oS of Bt. John, and 
Xen enophon's anabasie, 4 each to teachers, 1. ease. 
Practical a me Fete wh A. adapted to the Interfinear Series of Classics, 
and to all cries systems. i $1.10. 
a 8 American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
‘Manesea 8 French arg A Dip ete. 
G7" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 
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“1 am convinced that any student of moderate abilities can, 
in a comparatively short time, acquire a correct and thorough 
egy of German by means of this excellent system.’’—Prof. 

Schlegel, Normal 


ormal College, City of New York. 


_~ pa oar this book] will have a very copious vocabulary 
and phraseology indeed, and a very complete and philosophical 


knowledge of the grammar besides.”— Adolph Werner, College of 


the City of New 


MOUNTAIN SONCS AND 
SEASIDE MELODIES 


re past. Let us buckle down ¢heerfully to the 
year’s musical work, greatly assisted by tf 2 new 
complete and most useful Music Books, p 
by t DITSON COMPANY. 


SONG HARMONY, 60 cts.; $8 don. 


= 


ROYAL SINGER 60 cts.: doz. 
JEHOVAH'S PRAISE, 1; 
These we will useforS Classes, Choirs, &c. 


SONG MANUAL, Book 1, 3) C.5 doz.) For 
Book 2) ge 20. | eraded 
Book 3, 50 .80. ) Schools 

EMERSON’S EASY ANTHEMS, 
3 $7.20 doz. ops and 


“ ” 


80 c 
EMERSON’S ANTHERS OF usical 
PRAISE, $1; $9 doz.) Societies. 
* The above 8 books are by L. O. Emerson, one * 
* of the best living com slew of music books, » 
The music is by many vomposers. 


CHILDREN’S SCHOOL SONGS} Very po 
— f $3.60 pot gl 
VOICES 1S PHRAtwic: futon . 


40 cts. ; $4.20 doz. | ,Praise 
PRAISE IN SONG, Emerson. —e 

40 cts. ; $4.20 doz. { 80s 
SONGS OF PROMISE: Tenney wes 


& Hoffman. 35 cts, ; $3.60 doz. Schools. 


7,000 PIECES OCTAVO MUSIC. Sacred, 
‘Secular, Anthems, Glees, Part Songs, &c. 5 to 
as 4 cts, each. Order by List, which please send 


Mailed for retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO. 867 Rroadway, New York 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 


127 CLINTON PLACE, 
W. 8th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK. 





York. 


740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


$$$ FOR TEACHERS! 


Teachers make the best canvassers. Numbers 
of them receive more than $2,000 a year. It you 
are out of employment we will teach you how to 
canvass and pay you while A instruction, 
Our instructor a distinguished canvasser of 
twenty years’ successful experience. Address, 


BRYAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
757 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 





PL AYS » Speakers; Dialogues; Books of Games, 
» Sports and Amusements, Charades, 
Tableaux, and Pantomines. Complete wn" 4 
tive catalogue sent free on application to the 
DEWrI1IT PUnLaanene OUSE. 
33 Rose St., New York. 


Reduced to 60cls. 


We call special attention to the following 
list of unexcelled 


SINGING CLASS BOOKS 


the prices of which have been reduced front 
75 cents per copy to 60 cents each : 

The Choice, McGranahan & Case. 

Harvest of Song, Case & McGranahan. 

The Joy. P. P. Bliss. 

New Song Era. F. W. Root. 

New Musical Quiver. Leason & Lafferty 

Palace of Song. G. F. Root. 

Prince of Song. Case & Williams. 

Realm of Song. G. F. Roo 

Song Herald. H. R. Palmer. 

Song King. H. R. Palmer. 

The Superior. F. M. Davis. 








Specimen pages ‘of. any “of the above sent to 
any address, free of charge. 
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